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THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


intelligence of the death of the Prince 
will be received in England with unmixed sympathy 
and regret. The manner in which he was overtaken by 
his sad fate adds a gloom of its own to his end. He 
was attached to Colonel Woon’s column, and had gone 
with a small party to reconnoitre. The party had 
dismounted, and apparently were without any appre- 
hension of danger, when some Zulus rushed out of the 
standing crops and despatched with their assegais the 
poor young Prince and two troopers. The bodies 
were immediately recovered, and the remains of the 
Prince were thus saved from the horrible indignities 
of savage warfare. It is difficult to approve without 
reserve the traditionary practice of royal families to send 
their rising members to take part in wars with which 
they have nothing to do. There seemed little but 
custom to justify the Count of Paris in starting off to 
try to kill American citizens of the Southern States in 
order that the French might some day think him a proper 
kind of King to rule for a few years over them. But the 
justification of custom is strong; and, if a man honestly 
thinks he ought to be a sovereign, he may reason- 
ably believe that he is entitled to use the recognized 
means of making his sovereignty acceptable to a mili- 
tary nation. In the case of the Prince ImpeRiaL, too, 
there were exceptional reasons to make him wish to 
go to South Africa. He had been educated at Wool- 
wich, and worked, played, and lived with his comrades 
exactly as if he had been an ordinary young Artillery or 
Engineer officer. His friends were ordered off to a war, 
and he wanted to go with them; and this would be con- 
sidered a natural and laudable wish in any ladof spirit. He 
threw in his lot with the young men of his calling, and 
has met with a fate neither better nor worse than might 
have befallen any of them. As English officers, unless they 
have had very exceptional experience, are not accustomed 
to the arts of savages, it was unavoidable that some 
should fall in petty operations where the cunning of 
the barbarian outmatched the skill and gallantry of 
the white officer. Among the necessary victims of a 
war like the Zulu war has been the Prince. He never 
got near the object of his ambition. He received no 
lessons in the art of war, had no opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself, and never witnessed anything like a 
military exploit. But, on the other hand, so far as he 
went to the Cape to share the fortunes of his comrades, 
he has shared them with a startling completeness. He 
has died as any young ensign might have died who was 
glad to be allowed to ride about the country, and did not 
notice a man with a knife hidden among maize. If it is 
not a glorious end for the heir of NapoLeoy, it is exactly 
the end which might have been allotted to any son of an 
ordinary English gentleman. 

The Prince ImpertaL, young as he was, had qualities 
which had gained him respect and esteem in the country 
which misfortune had compelled him to make his home. 
He was industrious, intelligent, gentle, unassuming, and 


in every way amiable. Had he had the good fortune to be | 


the eldest son of a constitutional monarch, he would have 
been universally accepted as a promising and blameless 
heir toa throne. It may be well for him that he has been 
spared the unenviable position of wearing a precarious 
crown at the cost of a civil war. But, although the sorrow of 


Englishmen at the sudden extinction of a bright young life 
will be great, it is incontestable that their first thought 
will be, not for the youth who has fallen, but for the mother 
who lives to mourn him. The Empress has drunk to its 
dregs the cup of affliction. She has known all the ex- 
tremes of human life, from the height of prosperity to the 
abyss of adversity. Perhaps the very highest point 
of her prosperity was attained at the moment when 
her boy was born. The English alliance had then 
been assured, and she and her husband had been re- 
ceived in London with a welcome which seemed to 
show that the Coup d’état had been obliterated from 
the memory of the world. The Crimean war had reached 
its triumphant close, and her husband was preparing 
to show how imous he could be to the van- 
quished. The Orsini attempt, the Italian war, the 
ill-starred Mexican expedition, the audacities of Cavour 
and Bismarck, and the dark day of Sedan still lay hid 
in the womb of the future. The Prince Imperiar seemed 
born to a great heritage, and the very fact that the 
Empress had given an heir to the crown seemed to make 
the crown secure. Now this child of many hopes lies 
dead in remote Africa, killed by savages in a tiny 
foray, and she is a widowed, childless exile. Nor is it 
only this striking illustration of the instability of human 
greatness and these terrible sorrows of a woman that 
move the mind of the English public. The Empress is 
tenderly regarded in England for her own sake. She has 
ied here a meek and gentle life, bearing her sorrows with 
dignity and patience, esting all appearance of grandeur, 
and never intruding herself and her cause on England. 
That such a mother should be weeping over the loss of 
her only child, that all her hopes should be gone, all her 
affections withered, would awaken the sympathies of Eng- 
lishmen even if the impression was not mentally heightened 
by the Royal position of the sufferer and by the romance 
of her history. 

The death of the Prince must make some difference in 
French politics. It has taken place at the moment when 
the fortunes of the Bonapartists seemed at their lowest 
possible ebb. The politics of what once was a great party 
have degenerated into the bravadoes of a reckless ruffian- 
ism, and the present mission of the Imperialists in the 
Chamber seems to be to stand, as it were, on a stool in the 
face of France, and ask whether their country could 
ever again let itself fall into the hands of such men as they 
are. No one, however, could possibly have been more 
free than the Prince Imperiat from the faults so dis- 
agreeably prominent in those who have lately undertaken 
to represent him; and the real leaders of the party might 
hope that the nation would some day be not so much 
disgusted with M. pg Cassagnac as delighted to re- 
cognize that the Prince was entirely unlike him. The 
Imperialists have now no card to play, for they hate 
Prince Naporron more, if possible, than they hate the 
Republic. There cannot now be said to be any pretender 
to the throne of France. The Count of Cuamporp had 
his chance, and very grofeeity said that, on the whole, 
he would rather not take it. The one recognized heir of 
the Napotrons is gone. The Count of Pams cannot be said 
to be a pretender. He lives in France like any other 
Frenchman, neither seeking nor avoiding a crown, and not 
troubling himself about politics more than any highly born, 
well-educated, and patriotic Frenchman must do. If any 


day his countrymen wished him to be King, he would do 
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as they wished; but he would try to be very sure that they | 
knew what they wished. Like Lord Harrinatoy, he would 
sit for a division of Lancashire if he was quite sure of a 
majority, but he is quite comfortable with the Radnor 
Boroughs. This is altogether different from the position 
of an exile for whom zealous friends are intriguing and 
manceuvring. As long as he lived the Prixce Direrian 
could never Ive avoided going through the anxietics 
and disappointments of a pretender, unless age and expe- 
rience had at last imbued him with the despairing 
philosophy of the Count of CHamsorp, or a stroke 
of fortune had given him the prize which his birth 
had condemned him to seek. As there are now no 
pretenders to the throne, the position of the Republic 
is unquestionably strengthened. More than ever it may 
now be said that what it has to fear are not its enemies, 
but its friends. But, on the other hand, it may be con- 
fidently asserted that, if ever the French nation wishes 
for a monarch, it will find one, and that in some ways the 
restoration of a monarchy is facilitated by the necessity 
that the monarch should now be the choice of the nation, 
and cannot be foisted on it by the intrigues of a 
party or the plots and conspiracies of an adventurous 
clique. 


ENGLISH RULE IN CYPRUS. 


Bt a Sir C. Dmxe had made his speech on the 
alleged maladministration of Cyprus, Lord Satispury 
directed Sir Garnet WOLSELEY to report on the charges 
which had been brought against the British authorities. 
The Bishop of Crrtum seems to be the only resident in 
Cyprus among Sir C. Ditke’s informants; and there is no 
reason to believe that the inhabitants are generally discon- 
tented with the English Government. The inquiry 
directed by Sir Garner WoLsELeY into the complaints of 
the Bishop of Crritum is not yet concluded ; but the corre- 
spondence lately published disproves the most material 
statements which had been furnished to Sir C. Dike. 
After making allowance for patriotic prejudice, it seems 
improbable that English officers should have exercised 
their functions more oppressively than their Turkish prede- 
cessors. The misconduct of which they are accused is 
certainly not characteristic of Englishmen of character 
and position. The Commissioners of districts unani- 
monusly, though without concert, deny that they have em- 
ployed corporal punishment, except in some cases for the 
maintenance of prison discipline ; that they have oppressed 
the peasantry by forced labour; that they have put 
debtors in irons; or that they have, except in one instance, 
which is explained, refused to receive petitions in Greek. 
Colonel Warrex, at Limasol, in compliance with the law 
as it was stated to him by members of the Court, required 
that a legal pleading should be in Turkish. The Cuter 
Commissioner afterwards instructed him to allow the use 
of Greek. As another District Commissioner explains, 
the matter has little practical importance. Since few of 
the people can write, they employ a kind of scrivener, who 
for a low charge draws up their statements ; and the prin- 
cipals neither know nor care whether he draws up the 
paper in Greek or Turkish. Christians who have been 
appointed members of the local Courts frequently fail to 
attend; and the Bishop of Crrum complains that at 
Larnaca there are eight Turkish members, including the 
Commissioner, and only two Christians. Colonel Warren 
reasonably spggests that he might have been included in the 
list of Christians, though he desires to make no distinction 
between Christian and Mahometan suitors. 

The Bishop of Czrrcum has a special grievance of his own, 
which perhaps explains his indignation against the gene- 
ral proceedings of the Commissioners at Limasol. Five 
monasteries under his jurisdiction, having failed to appear 
on a summons for non-payment of taxes, incurred a 
‘penalty on each of 1/., which seems to have been practically 
imposed on the Bishop. More than one of the Com- 
missioners states that under Turkish rule both eccle- 
siastical dignitaries and rich laymen habitually escaped 
payment of taxes. Their Bishops also commanded the 
services of the Zaptiehs, or police, to collect their re- 
‘verniues; and — they are send of these convenient 

rivileges. e charge ins the regretful tone in 
vnich the Bishop of r, a. more than once refers to the 
happy days of Turkish administration. Priests are now im- 


prisoned on eriminal eharges and for debt in the ordinary 


prisons. Under the Turks they were remitted to the 
custody of the Bishop, who generally connived at their 
escape. Colonel Warren on one occasion caused a priest 
who had been convicted of some offence to work on the 
roads for two or three days in his garb, not as a priest, 
but as a lime-burner. As soon as the Commissioner was 
informed of the clerical character of the prisoner he al- 
lowed him to return to his village, only subjecting him to 
the inspection of a policeman. Lord Sattssury has found 
it necessary to check the zeal for uniformity which caused 
priests to be shaved when they happened to be sent 
to gaol for trifling offences. It may possibly not be 
desirable immediately to enforce complete equality of the 
clergy and laity before the law; but by some means the 
Bishop of Cir1um must be convinced that he will have to 
pay taxes. It«may be hoped that one of his statements has 
been mistranslated, for he makes the wholly incredible 
assertion that Colonel Warren had declared himself only 
a Turkish clerk. Cypriots may not perhaps understand 
that no English officer could by possibility use such a 
phrase. It is satisfactory to find that some of the higher 
clergy are more friendly to the English Government than 
the Bishop of Crrium. The ARcHBISHOP addresses a 
courtly letter to the Hien Commissioner, in which he 
deprecates irritating language and calumnious reports. 

For the complaint that the English authorities had im- 
posed forced labour there seems to have been scarcely any 
foundation. Wages larger than those of former times, 
regularly paid, are found in ordinary cases to provide an 
abundant supply of labour for public works. The law 
until lately allowed the exaction of a certain number of 
days of forced labour; and some of the Commissioners 
think that the restoration of the practice would be bene- 
ficial. As one of them says, the people have little money 
and much leisure; and their labour is the best possible 
currency. An alleged case of a requirement of four days 
labour at Limasol was occasioned by urgent need of fresh 
water for the poorer classes in the town, while the richer 
inhabitants were able to buy water brought on asses. One 
of Sir C. Ditke’s informants was mistaken in his assertion 
that forced labour had been prohibited by law under the 
the Turkish Government. The statement was in itself 
improbable ; and it appears that one of the principal roads 
in the island was made by means of forced labour eight 
years ago. The wild complaint that the Christians were 
leaving the island to avoid English oppression is dis- 
tinctly contradicted by the District Commissioners. One 
of them remarks that persons about to leave their native 
country are not generally engaged in building ; and another 
states that since the English occupation the value of pro- 
perty has risen, some five-fold and some twenty-fold. If 
the change of government is injurious to the island, the 
Turkish administration must have been grossly libelled. 
It is quite right that charges against English officials 
should be carefully investigated; but it must be remem- 
bered that the motives of their accusers are not exempt 
from suspicion. The local hierarchy may not be well in- 
clined to a system of legal equality; and foreign agitators 
already hope to prepare the way for the annexation of 
Cyprus to the kingdom of Greece. One of Sir C. Dinxn’s 
informants talks significantly about “our warlike brethren 
“in Crete,” though probably the Cretans would have 
welcomed with enthusiasm the establishment in their own 
country of English dominion. 


In undertaking, without any interested motive which 
has hitherto been rendered intelligible, the government of 
Cyprus, the English nation performed an act of self-deny- 
ing generosity. There was little or nothing to be got by 
the institution of a just and equal government in a part of 
the world which had for centuries had simultaneous expe- 
rience of oppression and neglect. England provides 
administrators who will neither accept bribes nor embezzle 
the public revenue, and whose reputation and future 
advancement depend entirely on their effective disc 


.of their difficult duties. The agitators who have been 


accustomed to win easy sympathy from philanthropists 
when they denounced in exaggerated language the mis- 
government of Turkey, have not allowed a year to pass 
before they begin to calumniate English functionaries. 
The District Commissioners and their chief may possibly 
be mistaken in their belief that, with the mass of the 
community, the English rule is highly, popular. Itis at least 
certain that it is pure in its operation and benevolent in its 
purpose. Some of the Christians may perhaps have 
hoped that the supremacy of their former masters would 
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be transferred to themselves ; but those Greeks who are 
not principally devoted to politics will perhaps appreciate 
the security of property and the protection of commerce. 
The people of the country already contrast the safety of 
travelling on business with the risks to which they were 
previously exposed. Consumers may perhaps not share 
the indignation of the Bishop of Citium against authori- 
ties who fined certain tobacco dealers for selling short 
weight. The English Government cannot concur with 
those Christians who virtually demand exclusive recog- 
nition and protection as ofa favoured race. The Mussulmans 
form a third of the population, and in the capital, Nicosia, 
they area majority. The police is recruited from their 
body solely because the Christians are unwilling to serve, 
and the conduct of the Zaptiehs is subject to rigid super- 
yision. The District Commissioners have seldom received 
complaints of their conduct, and a few instances of pecula- 
tion or oppression have been severely punished. The 
Christians have little reason to regret the unexpected 
chance which has established their perfect equality with 
the formerly dominant race. On the other hand, they will 
not be permitted to retaliate for real or alleged injustice 
committed during Turkish rule. The Turks are not the 
least respectable part of the community, though they may 
not be equally skilful with the Greeks in amassing money. 
They also require protection, and there is no doubt that 
they will receive it. They are as much interested as their 
Christian neighbours in the abolition of administrative and 
judicial corruption. 


THE INDIAN COUNCILS. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT has drawn the attention 

of Parliament to a subject which it is very important, 

but unhappily at the same time very difficult, to under- 
stand. What are the proper relations of the Secretary of 
State to his Council, and of the Viceroy to his Council ? 
There can be no doubt that, in theory at least, these 
Councils are not only aids to their chiefs, but checks upon 
them; but when their checking power begins, in what it 
consists, and how far it extends, are points veiled in much 
obscurity. Acts of Parliament furnish, no doubt, the 
basis of the relations between the Councils and those 
whom they are to check; but since the Crown took over 
the government of India, sufficient time has elapsed for 
the growth of a body of administrative traditions and 
practices which affect these relations even more than Acts 
of Parliament affect them. They also seem in some 
measure to depend on the humours of the Viceroy or the 
Secretary for the time being, and Councillors are nobodies 
under one reign and somebodies under another. It is only 
with great diffidence, therefore, that any summary of 
the rules which guide or should guide the Minister 
or the Viceroy in dealing with his advisers can be at- 
tempted. Let us, however, begin with the English side. 
It is admitted on all hands that there are cases in which 
the Secretary of State need not consult his Council at all. 
These are questions of war and peace, of negotiations with 
native States, and of all matters of an Imperial or urgent 
character; and here the Secretary of State is the solejudge. 
He has only to say that the question is one ofan Imperial 
or urgent character, and instantly the Council, so far as 
that question goes, ceases to exist. But, even this propo- 
sition, which seems as simple as any proposition can be, is 
rendered somewhat dark by the accidental wording of a 
clause in the Act of Parliament. For that clause distinctly 
lays down that in all financial matters the home Council 
must be consulted; and as most questions of war or peace 
and so forth involve financial questions, it might seem 
that the power of the Council was indirectly restored. 
Practically, however, the difficulty has been surmounted 
by an interpretation of the clause, so that it is taken 
to mean that the Council shall not be consulted on 
financial questions arising out of matters on which 
in their primary form they are not to be consulted. 
The Secretary of State can order a war, and his Council 
cannot debate how the sinews of war are to be provided. 
In the next place, the Secretary of State may send ont 
drafts of Bills and order the Indian authorities to pass 
them just as they receive them ; and practice seems to have 
settled that in framing these drafts the Secretary need not 
consult his Council. Mr. Stannore quoted a passage from 
a despatch written by the Duke of ARGYLL, in which the 
writer says to the Viceroy in Council, “ You will receive 


“ the measure from me in the shape in which [ think it 
“ desirable it should be passed into law.” Lastly, although 
Acts of Parliament lay down that official despatches sent 
hence to India and from India to England are to be laid 
before the Councils, the casa am of State and the Viceroy 
interchange communications by letter and telegram on all 
kinds of subjects, and consult together directly without 
any intervention of Councils. And, as it seems, these com- 
munications are considered so private that those who 
interchange them do not necessarily keep any record of 
them for their successors in office, and much of the real 
government of India appears to be carried on in this 
pleasant and unofficial manner. 

When the Secretary of State thinks fit to consult his 
Council, he can always overrule them. He is absolute, 
and all that he is obliged to do is to state why he dissents if 
there is a majority against him. Those who are thus over- 
powered are entitled to record their opinions, and the 
Government holds itself bound to produce to Parliament 
any opinion that may thus be recorded; but we believe 
that it is not clearly settled at the India Office whether a 
Councillor can write out an argumentative memorandum, 
or whether he can claim more than that a report shall be 
preserved of what he actually said during the discussion. 
As, however, the Secretary of State can always say that a 
matter is one on which he does not choose to consult his 
Council, and can always override his Council if he does 
consult it, it very much depends on what kind of man the 
Secretary of State is whether he ever consults them at 
all. If he hates trouble, he likes to avoid going 
through a piece of solemn nonsense. If he is polite, 
he consults his Council as much as he thinks necessary to 
keep its members in good humour, and ensure that he will 
leave behind him pleasant recollections. Mr. Srannops in- 
formed the House that the Duke of ArcyLi scarcely ever 
consulted his Council, while Lord Satispury and Lord Cran- 
BROOK have inspired the agreeable belief that the Council 
is as handsomely treated as it could reasonably expect. It 
expects so little, and has so often got less than this little, 
that it may well be grateful for very small mercies. As a 
general result, it may be said that the checking power of 
the Home Council is practically non-existent. As an aid 
to administration it is most useful. It supplies the Secre- 
tary with information on a thousand points, and it saves 
him from some blunders and from a vast amount of worry. 
But it has no more to do with the real government of 
India than the Permanent Secretary of the Treasury has 
with the scheme of the Budget. 

In India the Council stands in a different position ; for, 
unless the Viceroy is acting in obedience to positive orders 
from home, in which case he and his Council must do 
exactly what they are told to do, he can only act with and 
through his Council. The Government of India is techni- 
cally not’ that of the Viceroy, but that of the Viceroy in 
Council. But then he, too, can overrule his Council, and 
act independently of it, those who disagree with him 
being at liberty to record argumentative memorandums 
against his proceedings; and, as has been shown in the 
recent instance of the remission of the cotton duties, very 
plain language is permitted, and members of the Council 
are not afraid of the Viceroy, but record their views of 
his conduct in the strongest terms at their command. 
There are many matters which are nominally left at the 
discretion of the Indian Government; but Lord Satispury 
did not approve the latitude with which Lord Nogrs- 
BROOK thought this discretion might be exercised, and 
ordered that the Indian Government should report by tele- 
graph what it was going todo. This is a report to him as 
chief official; and, if he. approves, he telegraphs back his 
approval. It is a matter with which the Home Council has 
nothing to do; and accordingly, when Lord Cransroox 
sanctioned the remission of the cotton duties, he never 
thought of consulting his Council, pleasant as he always 
wishes to be to it. If, therefore, the Viceroy and his 
Council are in harmony on any subject, all they have to do 
is to get the personal approval of the Secretary before 
they act. If the Viceroy intends to override his Council, 
he has only to wait for an approving nod from his master 
at home. The Act under which the overriding of the 
Council in India is possible lays down that when the 
safety and tranquillity of the British possessions in India 
are affected the Governor-General may override his 
Council. It certainly seems a most t abuse of this 
power to override the Council when it merely said that 
certain duties ought not to be remitted when there was 
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already a large deficit in the Budget; nor can the in- | a century from the repeal of the Corn-laws than in the 
dignation of the legal member of Council at such a corresponding period befere the change. It is onl 
transparent evasion of the words and meaning of | within three or four years that foreign competition in this 
the Act be a matter of surprise. That the safety | department has become formidable; and at the same time 
and tranquillity of the British possessions in India | grain has been imported from a vast additional area. The 


were in the remotest degree connected with plung- 
ing India into further financial difficulties is an as- 
sertion which it needed the extreme of effrontery to 
make. Mr. Srannors did not offer any excuse. He had 


too much self-respect to contend that Lord Lyrron had | 


done what the framers of the Act could possibly have 
contemplated his doing. All he could say was that Lord 


Lawrence had once done something of the sort. He did — 


not mention in any detail the circumstances of the case 
to which he referred; but, if it turned on the opium 
revenue, it is just possible that Lord Lawrence may have 
been justified by the state of our political relations with 
China; and it is strange that, if the cases were really 

llel, Lord Lawrence was not reminded in the House of 
| ar of what he had done. Anyhow, no error on the part 
of Lord Lawrence can be any excuse for the arbitrary per- 
version by Lord Lytton of his statutory powers. 
regard to the Afghan war and the Vernacular Press Bill, 
and the approval by the Secretary of Stare of the 
Vicrroy’s remission of the cotton duties, Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt did not do much more than prove that the 
popular notion that the Home Council is a check on 
the Secretary of State is a pure delusion. It was not 
intended to be a mere powerless body of departmental 
advisers by those who called it into existence; but this is 
the position to which it has been reduced by one Govern- 
ment after another. The over-ruling of the Indian Council 


stands on a different footing, for it amounted to an abuse © 


of statutory powers in order to change the existing Govern- 
ment of India. That Parliament, as Sir Harcourt 


boasted, is a Court of Equity to check such abuses of | 


wer is true, but it is only true in a certain sense. If Sir 

1LLIAM Harcourt had thought of dividing the House, 
he would have been made perfectly aware that there is 
nothing in the way of abuse of statutory powers in Indian 
matters for which the Government would not get the 
sanction of its stedfast majority. Exactly the same thing 
happened in the House of Lords. Lord Saispury had 
not much to say for the act of the Vicexoy, except that, if 
Lord Norrusrook wished for a division, he would show 
him what a fine thing a Conservative majority always is. 
But, indirectly, public opinion expressed through Parlia- 
ment tells, and it is safe to calculate that Lord Lyrron 
will not be in a hurry to abuse his powers a second time. 


LORD DERBY ON AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 
i is little practical or immediate advantage in 


discussing economical probabilities, because they | 


depend on conditions which cannot be arbitrarily altered ; 


but Lord Derpy’s recent speech to an Agricultural.Asso- | 


ciation in Lancashire had at least the merit of cheerful- 
ness. Perhaps the security of his own position may have 
unconsciously induced him to undervalue the dangers 
which threaten ordinary landowners. The surviving 
opponents of Sir Rosert Pret and Mr. Cospen may, if the 
fulfilment of gloomy prophecies affords any satisfaction, 
congratulate themselves on the tardy proof of their own 
desponding sagacity. At that time the advocates of a 
sound commercial policy, instead of confining them- 
selves to the proof that Free-trade would benefit the 
general community, advanced the apparent paradox that 
landlords and farmers would enjoy their full share of 
the common prosperity. The late Lord Derry gave 
occasion to some ridicule when he hastily repeated the 
estimate made by some careless informant of the 
enormons amount of corn which would he imported 
from a single Russian province. The promise of a cheap 
loaf was generally accompanied by assurances that it 
would not be so cheap as to ruin domestic producers. 
For many years the sanguine hope that Free-trade 


would be an unmixed advantage seemed to have been | 


fulfilled. The price of corn was, on the average, not 
excessively low ; and the farmers still enjoyed almost a 
complete monopoly of the supply of animal food. The 
general prosperity of trade and commerce, by changing 
the habits of a large part of the population, enormously 
extended the demand for butcher’s meat; and rents and 
farmmg profits were much higher during a quarter of 


With 


| settlement of rich tracts of land in the United States 
' has coincided with great improvements in steam naviga- 
tion, and India, Egypt, and New Zealand contribute to 
, the consumption of England. The importation of cattle 
from the continent of Europe has always been consider. 
able in amount, though it is liable to restrictions which 
/are necessary for the prevention of animal disease. The 
numbers imported have not been sufficient to lower the 
| price of animal food below a rate remunerative to the 
| English farmer. 
| _The energy shown by American farmers in improving 
| their breeds of cattle appears for the present to threaten a 
‘more formidable competition. Large numbers of beasts 
| have been brought across the Atlantic in tolerable condi- 
_ tion, and at an expense which is not too great to justify 
, theexperiment. It may still be doubted whether the voyage, 
even under the most favourable conditions, will not in 
the long run secure sufficient protection to the domestic 
producer. Improved methods of preserving meat fur- 
-nish @ more serious cause for alarm to English 
farmers; and, if their cattle as well as their crops are 
undersold, it is difficult to suggest any means of averting 
a heavy downfall in the value of land. Lord Dersy, indeed, 
suggests that they may still retain the monopoly of milk, 
fresh butter, and vegetables; but an indefinite extension 
of the area of market gardens would be highly unprofit- 
able; and salt butter, which can be conveniently imported, 
is largely consumed by the mass of the population. A 
| still more dangerous competition in the production of cheese 
| is already established. No article is more portable, and 
American checse is rapidly displacing the ordinary 
English sorts. It happens that cheese can be convenien 
| made on the largest scale by the co-operation of sm 
| cultivators. In the cheese-producing districts of America 
|farmers bring their milk to a large establishment, 
, where cheese is manufactured for the common account, and 
_ distributed in proportion to the contribution of raw mate- 
‘rial. Lord Drrsy’s authority as an agricultural teacher 
has been somewhat impaired by the injudicious assertion 
| which he once made that, with due exertion, the produce 
| of English land might be doubled. The proposition would 
| probably be true ifit were assumed that the application of 
| additional capital to the land would produce a sufficient 
return, as well as an increase of gross produce. Lord 
Dersy’s unqualified and inaccurate statement has since 
been quoted by every projector who undertakes to produce 
universal prosperity by modifications in the tenure of land. 
The proposed substitution of milk, eggs, and cabbages for 
' corn, turnips, and clover will not be equally popular. 
| QOneconomic and social questions Lord Dersy seldom 
_goes wrong. He is perfectly in the right when he re- 
minds the farmers that the depression of their industry 
incidentally gives them a great advantage in dealing with 
| their landlords. If they care for leases, or for protection 
|of unexhausted improvements, they have now a good 
chance of imposing terms on owners, who dread, above 
all other dangers, a failure to let their land. A country 
' gentleman who cannot find a tenant is lucky if he only 
| loses the rent by occupying his own land. A non-resident 
' townsman is nearly certain to be ruined as a farmer. As 
| Lord Derpy said, with truth, if not with originality, land- 
| lords dictate terms when they have to choose among a 
| dozen tenants; and, conversely, the farmer commands 
| the position when as many farms are vacant. The 
effects of Free-trade and of consequent agricultural 
depression will ultimately fall with greater severity on 
| owners than on occupiers. Lord Dsrsy explained, with his 
usual clearness, how rates are virtually paid by the land- 
| lord, who will for the same reason be the chief loser by 
| the decline in the value of agricultural produce. Net fer 
‘the first time, Lord Dersy expressed a reasonable wish 
_ that some Association would buy land in large quantities 
to be subdivided among small purchasers. The practice 
is familiar to members of I’'reehold Land Societies; but 
‘they employ their funds almost exclusively in the pur- 
chase and sale of building land. The same process might 
be applied to the multiplication of small agricultural free- 
holds ; and cither the failure orthe success of the experiment 
‘ would be highly instructive. Large farmers in most parts 
of the country have no desire to buy their farms, because 
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they would receive a low rate of interest on the purchase. 
In certain districts, and especially in South Wales, thriving 
tenants often make an effort to buy their farms if they 
happen to be offered for sale. 

A more formidable and more sudden peril threatens the 
owners of property in Ireland. The lawless meetings which 
have been lately heldin Mayoand Galway to denounce land- 
lords and rents have a wildly revolutionary character. It 
is surprising that the most unscrupulous demagogue of 
higher position should, for his own ambitious purposes, 
hound on the rabble to robbery and murder. The value 
of moral conventions and recognized laws of conduct is never 
more vividly illustrated than when all restraints of 
decency and even of hypocrisy are thrown aside. The 
Galway orators openly recommended tenants to repudiate 
their contracts, and in extreme cases to put their land- 
lords to death. Enthusiastic cheers in honour of notorious 
assassins proved that the audience cordially sympathized 
with its leaders. It is the tendency of such language as 
that which was used at the meetings to become more and 
more extravagant. The French Revolution was also held 
up to the admiration of the populace, probably because it 
was associated with wholesale and brutal homicide. In 
England, at least, no political faction will sympathize with 
a criminal agitation. In considering how it is to be sup- 
pressed, recrimination as to past legislation can only be 
mischievous. It is but too probable that indigaant Irish 
landlords may attribute the new conspiracy to the pre- 
cedent and influence of the Irish Land Act; while, on 
the other hand, it will be contended that the pre- 
dial rebellion is explained, if not excused, by the 
animosity caused long since by grievances which have 
been tardily redressed. The custom by which the land- 
lord claimed the right of arbitrary eviction from land on 
which the only expenditure of capital had been made by 
the occupier was unjust and indefensible. The compensa- 
tion for disturbance which is provided by the Irish Land 
Act may sometimes operate unfairly, but it is founded on 
a sound principle. On the whole, Mr. GuapsTone took a 
wise course in encountering unreasonable clamour by 
conceding the redress of abuses. Parliament is in a better 
position to deal with the Irish demagogues and their fol- 
lowers because the Land Act has now for some years been 
the law of theland. If coercive measures become necessary, 
the Government will not be refused any necessary powers ; 
but it is difficult to deal with a rebellion directed ia the 
first instance against private persons. It is true that the 
organization is promoted for purposes of treason as well 
as of murder. 


PARIS AND THE SENATE, 


baer debate in the French Senate on the proposal to 
restore Paris to its natural dignity as the seat of 
Government afforded an agreeable contrast to the scenes 
which have lately disgraced the Chamber of Deputies. If 
the Second Chamber is not strong enough to resist the 
decrees of the First, it has at all events the good taste to 
make its submission with dignity. Happily for France 
there is but one M. Pavut pe Cassacnac; and asa man is 
not permitted to sit in both Chambers at once, one branch 
of the Legislature necessarily enjoys the benefit of his 
absence. The long adjournment had enabled the question 
of the return to Paris to be virtually settled before the 
discussion in the Senate began; nor were the speeches 
of a kind to breed conviction in minds which did not 
already possess it. The Right very much dislike the idea 
of going back to Paris; but they are unable to state 
the reason which really moves them to oppose it. They 
would like the credit of bringing back the Chambers 
to the capital to rest with themselves. From their 
point of view, the change would naturally and properly 
mark the close of the transitional phase through 
which France is still passing; and as that transitional 
period can only be put an end to by a monarchical resto- 
ration of some kind, they do not wish the Republic to 
derive even a momentary benefit from doing what a 
king or an emperor would at once do in his own in- 
terest. It is impossible to assign this reason publicly, 
because even a Republic cannot be expected to admit 
that it is not going to endure; and the Right have con- 
sequently no choice but to simulate a degree of alarm 
which probably few of them really feel. The Republican 


Government has many faults, but want of material strength 
is hardly one of them. There is no reason to believe that 
M. Grévy would allow a Paris mob to make itself master 
of the Chambers, or that the garrison of Paris would 
show any hesitation about obeying the orders of the 
Presipent. As has been often pointed out, one of the 
circumstances that make it safe to bring the Legislature 
to Paris is the change in the character of the army. The 
soldiers now fairly represent the views of the country at 
large, and the country at large is certainly not favourable 
to any usurpation of power on the part of the capital. If 
the Government saw any reason to doubt the loyalty of 
the troops composing the garrison of Paris, it would be 
easy to replace them by regiments on which they could 
rely with more assurance. It is conceivable of course that 
the Government might lack the courage to do this; but, if 
so, it would be of little importance where the Chambers 
happened to be sitting. If the Republic has not the 
courage to defend itself against attack, it will undoubtedly 
fall, even if Paris has to march twelve miles to attack it. 
The assurances given by the Government were hardly 
more sincere than the arguments used on the other side. 
M. Wappixcton’s picture of the position in which his 
Cabinet now stands was not calculated to impress any 
one but himself. It was inevitable that the Prime Minister 
should praise the wisdom, firmness, and calmness with 
which the Republican party had behaved during the 
unexampled trials of 1877, and profess his entire confi- 
dence in the spirit of order which animates the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of Paris. The truth is, how- 
ever, that the spirit which animates the vast majority of 
the inhabitants of Paris is not yet ascertained. Paris is 
tranquil because Paris has of late had no opportunity of 
being anything else. Nor need it be doubted that a majo- 
rity, perhaps a vast majority, of its inhabitants are per- 
fectly willing to be as orderly as M. Wappieron can 
desire. Unfortunately, where disorder and disaffection are 
concerned a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. The 
orderly part of the population does not itself come under 
the injurious influence, but it takes no side in the quarrel, 
and consequently counts as nothing towards the result. If 
the Chambers were attacked by a mob, the Government 
would have every right to believe that the peaceable 
citizens were to a man on their side. But the instinct 
of a peaceable citizen is to keep himself out of mischief. 
If he is not the kind of man to mount a barricade, he is 
equally unlikely to attack one. His idea of civic duty is 
to stay at home and wish well to the defenders of order 
outside. A Government may be sure that this well-dis- 
posed majority will willingly condone any violence to 
which it may be compelled to resort in the interests of 
public tranquillity; but it must not look to it for de- 
fence against any violence to which the other side 
may resort. M. DE Kerpret’s description of Paris has 
more of the air of truth about it than M. Wappinc- 
Tox’s. Whenever the Municipal Council gives any indi- 
cation of its political sympathies, they always appear to 
be in harmony with those extremely advanced Repub- 
licans who, if they eould, would abolish the Senate, 
cashier the present Ministry, send M. Grévy into retreat, 
and commit the conduct of affairs to the venerable hands 
of M. Brayqui. The Municipal Council must be held to 


‘represent the opinions, if not of the majority, at all 


events of the most active section, of the Paris electors ; and 
it may therefore be assumed that the city to which the 
Chambers are about to return would, if it could have its 
own way, be more likely to overawe the Chambers than 
to be overawed by them. 

The best speech against the proposal was made from 
the Republican benches. M. Lapounaye had no difficulty 
in proving from history that, while the Legislature was 
sitting in Paris, one Government after another had been 
overturned by the mob; and he assumed, without gre 
that he was therefore justified in saying that, with the 
Legislature at Paris, Paris is mistress of France, while, 
with the Legislature at Versailles, France is mistress of 
herself. The truth is, however, that France has been 
mistress of herself, no matter where the Legislature has 
been sitting, whenever she has taken the trouble to make 
up her mind as to what she wanted done. The triumphs of 
Paris have been won when the country was divided or in- 
different. The Paris mob had no cause to love NapoLEon 
III.; but so long as Napoteon III. commanded the support of 
eight millions of rural voters, he had no difficulty in keeping 
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Paris under control. The Right admitted more than once 
in the course of the debate that under a strong Govern- 
ment the Chambers might safely return to Paris. The reason 
they alleged for dreading the return under present circum- 
stances was the want of strength in the Government. It 
may fairly be doubted whether their opposition to the 
change would have been so determined if they had be- 
lieved their own representations. The Right display so 
much anxiety to precipitate France into the abyss 
through which they hold that she must pass before 
she can hope for any stable Government, that they can- 
not consistently object to a measure merely on the 
ground that it is calculated to provoke disorder. Dis- 
order is, in their opinion, the necessary prelude to some- 
thing better, and the sooner the prelude begins the 


sooner it may be expected to end. The true motive of | 


their vote is probably the exact contrary of the professed 
motive. Hopeful as they may be that destruction 
will overtake the Republic by and by, they may still 
see that it is not likely to overtake it just yet, and if the 
return to Paris is effected without any catastrophe follow- 
ing, the falsification of their prophecies may for the time 
do them damage. They have stated the argument 
s@ plainly that there is no escape from the incon- 
venient conclusion. None but a strong Government, 
they have said, can safely take the Chambers back to 
Paris ; the Republic is not a strong Government, there- 
fore it cannot safely take the Chambers back to Paris. A 
party which has committed itself to this syllogism is 
naturally unwilling to have it demonstrated that, as the 
Republic has safely taken the Chambers back to Paris, it 
must be a strong Government. 


The necessity which is thus laid upon the Right to 
oppose the return of the Chambers to Paris has its 
counterpart in the necessity laid upon the Left to bring 
that return about. Nor is this latter necessity merely 
logical. The Left may not have the courage to be incon- 
sistent ; but, even if they had, it would be a kind of valour 
which lacked its better part. There are times when a 
Government can only become strong by seeming strong. 
As long as the Republic remained in that provisional state 
which was alone possible under a hostile Assembly and a 
hostile President, its courage was sufficiently displayed in 
making head against its own nominal chiefs. Now that, 
by uniting all its friends in a common resistance to the 
reactionary parties, it has firmly established itself in 
power, it would be in the highest degree imprudent to 
admit by its actions that it is as much afraid of the 
allies by whose aid it has conquered as of the foes 
over whom the victory has been gained. It has been 
shown again and again that France likes a strong Go- 
vernment, and will not for long together obey any 
Government that is not strong. Under these circum- 
stances, a Government which wishes to exist has no 
choice but to accept any test of strength that may be 
offered to it. In the present case the test is one which 
it would be especially unwise to refuse. A Govern- 
ment which is afraid of its capital can hardly pretend to 
be firmly established, and when this Government is a Re- 
public and this capital Paris, the impossibility is peculiarly 
striking. If the Republic is fit to govern France, it must 
be capable of controlling Paris—of satisfying, that is to 
say, the reasonable wishes of the Parisians, and of pre- 
venting them from giving effect to their unreasonable 
wishes. If it fails in these respects, if it has neither the 
wisdom to make itself loved nor the energy to make itself 
feared, it cannot too soon give place to a Government 
more happily constituted. Nor, though there are dangers 
enough in prospect for the Republic, does the return of 
the Chambers to Paris appear to be one of them. It is 
the Republic in legislation, not the Republic in insur- 
rection, that promises worst for the vg of 
the existing order of things. That M. Grévy, so 
long as he continues to be supported by the great 
body of the nation, will not know how to put down 
a Paris mob, seems exceedingly unlikely; but his power 
even over @ Paris mob would soon disappear if he 
were to lose the sup of the nation. It must be — 
posed that a French Government is able to estimate 
state and p ts of France better than any foreign 
observer, and it would be rash to say positively that the 
policy lately adopted by the Cabinet is calculated to 
alienate the good will which the Republic has for the last 
eight years more and more enjoyed. It is safe, however, 


to remark that, if that policy proves to be popular, and te 
exert a conciliatory influence over the country, the data 
with which the history of the last eight years has pro- 
vided us will have proved strangely worthless. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


7 popularity of new-fangled projects of metropolitan 
government has steadily declined since the introduc- 
tion of a municipal Bill by Lord Etcuo four or five years 
ago. When the establishment of a London Corporation 
was then proposed, the newspapers at first almost unanim- 
ously supported the ill-considered scheme ; but the objec- 
tions proved to be so numerous and formidable that the 
Bill was not pressed on the House of Commons, and it has 
not since been revived. The annual conversation on the 
subject was introduced a few days ago by Mr. Baum 
CocuraNnE on the modest pretext of a resolution for im- 
proving the andit of vestry accounts. There is no doubt 
that public accounts ought to be properly audited; and 
perhaps there may be room for improvement in the checks 
imposed on Vestries and their officers; but the House of 
Commons took as little interest in that minute question 
as the mover himself. Mr. Batu Cocnraye took oeca- 
sion in his speech to complain generally of the present 
system of urban administration, digressing into the supply 
of water and gas by the Companies, with which the Ves- 
tries have nothing to do. He had not taken the trouble 
to make’ himself acquainted with the legislation of the pre- 
sent time, for he complained that the Gas Companies were 
allowed to raise new capital on exorbitant terms; whereas 
their new shares are now sold by auction to the highest 
bidder, so that the nominal amount of dividend has become 
wholly immaterial to the consumer. The Vestries are 
really responsible only for the lighting of the streets, 
which they manage, in accordance with the wish of their 
constituents, with a perhaps excessive regard to economy. 
At the present price of gas it might be desirable to light 
the streets better; but the ratepayers ought under any 
form of civic government ultimately to control the expen- 
diture. The representation of the consumers both of gas 
and water has been entrusted, not to the Vestries, but to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works; and it has not been 
reported that the officers of the Board who exercise prac- 
tical supervision have neglected their duty. 

The members who took part in the discussion abstained 
by common consent from proposing that a population of 
four millions should be governed by a single municipal 
body. For purposes common to the whole metropolis, the 
Board of Works already discharges not unsatisfactorily 
the duties ofa Corporation. It has undoubtedly conferred 
great advantages on the community ; and the large sums of 
money which it has raised have been, on the whole, ad- 
vantageously expended. The main drainage, which caused 
the institution of the Board, has now for some years been 
completed, though it may perhaps hereafter be necessary 
to provide a more distant outfall. The Thames Embank- 
ment is an admirable result of judicious enterprise, and 
new streets and additional parks or recreation grounds in 
several quarters of London beartestimony to the energy and 
judgment of the Board. They have freed the metropolitan 
bridges from toll at the expense of the rates; and they 
possess all necessary powers for accomplishing any publie 
works which may be required, however great, with the 
approval of Parliament. Nothing would be gained by 
transferring to the Board, or any other central body, the 
ordinary management of particular districts. A Corpora- 
tion or governing Board of a great city may be qualified 
to form a judgment on the expediency of some great im- 
provement, but it cannot practically direct or superintend 
the paving and lighting of every street. If minor local 
duties were imposed on the Board of Works, or on a 
Town Council for London, they must either be practically 
entrusted to paid officers or delegated to Committees or 
other bodies which would at the best resemble the Vestries. 
The Corporations of the largest provincial towns a)~ 
find that they are overworked, and that they are padi | 
to rely almost entirely on the discretion and activity of their 
officers. London is seven or eight times as large as Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, and it has none of the local or social 
unity of commercial or manufacturing towns. As a general 
rule, the inhabitants of one part of London are as little ac- 
quainted with the remoter quarters as with distant parts 
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of the kingdom. If a central administration of London 
were for other purposes expedient, the political objections 
to the existence of a great municipal body in the capital 
would still require serious consideration. The common- 
place statement that the metropolis is equal in population 
to Scotland suggests a doubt whether it ought to have a 
separate and independent Government. On some oc- 
casions the municipality of Paris has been a cause of grave 
anxiety to the national Government and Legislature. In 
modern times it is impossible to establish a less popular 
basis of power than household suffrage, direct or indirect. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works is elected by the Vestries 
which themselves represent the ratepayers. A Town 
Council would almost necessarily be chosen by the enormous 
constituency which already elects the School Board, and 
the minority would probably not be represented in the 
murmicipal body. In ordinary times the mass of electors 
would, as in the case of the School Board, not take 
interest enough in the matter even to vote; but in times 
=] political excitement they might return a revolutionary 
A negative argument for the continuance of the present 
stem is furnished by the non-political character both of 
the Board of Works and of the Vestries. It is not known 
that faction has yet busied itself in London with encroach- 
ments on the province of local administration. Unfortu- 
rately other towns are more and more subject to the party 
influences which have attained an iniquitous culmination in 
Birmingham. The Vestries may sometimes permitsmall jobs 
to be perpetrated, though the stories of their extravagant 
entertainments are probably untrue or exaggerated. They 
have never been accused of the more mischievous practice 
of preferring party interests to local duties. Even those 
Vestries which have sometimes insisted on the attendance 
of members of Parliament at their meetings instruct their 
representatives only on local questions. The streets would 
be worse paved and lighted than at present if Vestrymen 
were nominated by Committees of four hundred or six 
hundred, which had themselves been appointed by uni- 
versal . Mr. Bamire Cocnrane would probably 
disapprove of the introduction into London of the Bir- 
mingham scandal; indeed it may be doubted whether he 
had any more practical object than to vent his dissatisfac- 
tion with an imperfect parochial administration. He may 
have followed the example of Lord Excuo, who is as little 
disposed as himself to promote democratic despotism. 
Some of the speakers in the debate had the courage to 
dispute the allegation that London is at present mis- 
governed. The division of duties among the national 
Government, the Board of Works, and the Vestries pro- 
duces results which are not flagrantly unsatisfactory. It 
may be true that the crossings are not swept at the public 
expense, probably out of excessive deference to the vested 
interests of the actual sweepers. It is also true that the 
dust in dry weather is not regularly laid on week days, 
and not at all on Sundays. Shortcomings of this kind 
may probably, like many graver abuses, be hereafter 
remedied. On the other hand, whether by chance or 
through judicious legislation, the largest urban com- 
munity in the world is, on the whole, the most 
orderly, and the best provided with the conveniences 
proper to a civic population. The water supply, though 
it is still subject to defects, is wholesome, and unusually 
abundant. The means of locomotion are better and cheaper 
than in any other great city in Europe or America; and 
disturbance of the on any considerable scale is 
almost unknown. e death rate is lower than in the 
other + towns of the United Kingdom, and much 
lower in the principal cities of the Continent. If 
occasional attacks on governing bodies tend to stimulate 
them to greater activity, there is no reason to be exces- 
sively sensitive even to a little ‘accidental injustice. Mr. 
Bariire Cocurane may be the more readily allowed to find 
fault because he has no serious intention of attempting to 
substitute a new machinery for the present administration. 
Nevertheless it is well that the merits of an unpretendi 
+ igo should be duly recognized. The most modern 
most powerful of the governing bodies of the metro- 
polis was constituted, in strict aecordance with English 
practice, for the purpose of meeting an urgent want. It 
was found by experience that additional functions might 
be advantageously entrusted to the Board of Works, and 
its powers can, if necessary, be from time to time farther 
extended. There is enough for the Vestries to do; and 
they have of lave years become more efficient. The trivial 


grievance of a number of rates imposed by different autho- 
rities has been so far remedied, that the Vestries serve on 
the ratepayers a single demand for all the different 
sums. It cannot be denied that local taxation is heavy ; 
but it would certainly not be reduced by a central govern- 


ing body. 


ARMY DEBATES. 


\ oe army has this week succeeded in getting a fair 
amount of Parliamentary attention. The constitu- 


_ tion and functions of the Committee on military organiza- 


tion were discussed in the House of Lords on Monday. 
The necessity for the appointment of such a Committee is 
no longer a matter of dispute. Whether it be the system 
or the administration of it that is in fault is a question 
which will be sufficiently debated, both in the proceedings 
of the Committee and in Parliament. That one or other 
is in fault has been determined by the events of the last few 
months. A nation which not lorg ago was contemplating 


| war with a great European Power has been reduced to 


something like military paralysis by a contest with an 
African chief. By cheerfully submitting to a very severe 
strain on our resources we can about cope with the Zulus. 
That is hardly what Lord Carpwett intended or what Lord 
CranBrook promised; and, even if it did come up 
to these personal standards, it is hardly what the 
nation desires. Lord CarpwELt is undoubtedly right in 
saying that the need of a Reserve will never be lost 
sight of by any experienced soldier. There is not the 
slightest chance at present that Englishmen will submit 
to a conscription, and in the absence of a con- 
scription the object of the military authorities should 
undoubtedly be to have as many men as possible in 
civil pursuits who can be made into good soldiers 
at short notice. The experiment of calling out the Re- 
serves showed that the success of this part of Lord Carp- 
WELL’s experiment is beyond dispute. A soldier who has 
served his time with the colours does not forget what he 
has learnt. But, in creating a Reserve, the necessity 
of keeping up an army has been lost sight of. 
We seem to be coming to a point at which our soldiers 
will be composed in about equal parts of men and boys; 
only all the men will be in the Reserve and all the boys in 
the army. The demands on the army are necessarily greater 
than the demands on the Reserve. The Reserve is naturally 
and properly kept for emergencies—for great wars, for 
wars with European Powers. The army has to supply 
the wants of every day—to carry on little wars, wars with 
native chiefs on a colonial frontier. If, therefore, the 
Reserve is not to be called out every year, some other 
means ought to be devised of meeting these petty, but 
incessant, demands. There seems to be no reason why 
shorter and longer terms of service sbould not exist side 
by side, or why non-commissioned officers in particular 
should not be en ed to make the army their pro- 
fession. Probably there will always be a percentage 
of men qualified for the Reserve who have no wish 
to leave the colours, and who feel that they are better 
fitted to be soldiers than to be anything else. Why 
should these men be driven back into civil life? Why 
not let them re-enlist for a long period, and contribute a 
permanent element of the utmost value to the defence of 
the country? If it is objected that we cannot afford to 
allow the Reserve to be diminished by re-enlistments, the 
answer must be that England can afford to increase her 
army by all the men who wish to re-enlist without in the 
end weakening the Reserve. For every man who re- 
enlists on a long-service system there should be an addi- 
tional recruit enlisted on the short-service system ; and in 
this way the Reserve would be protected against eventual 
loss of numbers, while the active army would be 
strengthened in the element in which at present it is most 
deficient. We shall not get a good army without paying 
for it, by this or any other method; but it will be some- 
thing if, by spending rather more money, we get a reason- 
able assurance that what we now spend is not thrown 


In the House of Commons the Army Estimates have 
afforded some excellent opportunities of action to the Irish 
members. The Obstractives of last Session must be com- 
plimented on the increased skill they now display in the 
pursuit of their patriotic object. They have discovered that 
there is no way of impeding business so certain as officious 
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aid. Instead of trying to prevent subjects from being dis- 
cussed, the Irish members seem now only anxious that 
they shall be discussed with adequate fulness. They are 
so determined to know the whole truth about everything 
that is going on, that the Minister in charge of the Esti- 
mates has constantly to repeat the same explanation to 
three different members. Indeed he may think himself 
fortunate if any one of the three is content with a single 
answer. A new and most convenient discovery has been 
made in connexion with the Zulu war. Among the many 
virtues possessed by the Secretary of Stare for the 
Cotonies temper is not the most conspicuous ; and certain 
Irish members have found out that it is not difficult 
to draw Sir Micwart Hicks-Beacu by hinting that our 
soldiers in South Africa have been guilty of cruelty to the 
Zulus. When one Minister loses his patience, another is 
very apt to lose his; and last week even the CHANCELLOR of 
the Excuequer himself did not wholly resist the tempta- 
tion. The result is either that the Irish members follow 
suit, and the discussion degenerates into a general row, 
or that the Irish members offer a pacifying explanation 
of their conduct, which has the effect of making Ministers 
look foolish. On Monday there was a heated debate upon 
# question of this kind, which was closed, after some 
thirty speeches had been made, by a statement from 
Mr. O’SHaucuyessy that what he had meant to say 
was that, when the blood of our soldiers in South Africa 
was up, here and there acts of cruelty had, perhaps, been 
committed by them. After this the CuanceLior of the 
Excueqver had no choice but to give his opinion that, 
after what had fallen from the honourable and learned 
member, the episode might now be closed. Unfortunately 
Sir Starrorp Norrucore did not act on his own opinion. 
A good deal had been said about the tactics of the Irish 
members in the course of the discussion, and Sir STarrorD 
Norrucore thought it a fitting opportunity to make some 
_general remarks about obstruction. Of course, when the 
leader of the House has anything pertinent to say upon 
this important question, it is very desirable that he should 
.say it. He is responsible for the conduct of public business, 
and he has every right to be listened to when the progress 
.of public business is in jeopardy. Considering, however, 
what Sir Starrorp Norrucore had to say, it is difficult to 
excuse him of committing the very fault which he con- 
-demns in others. 


It is tempting, no doubt, to murmur against evils from 
which there is no escape; but where the evil complained 
-of is waste of time such complaints can only make things 
worse. Sir Srarrorp NortHcore cannot suppose that 
protests, which, in the act of making them, he acknow- 
ledges to be ineffectual, will have any weight with men 
who have adopted obstruction, not as a whim, but as a 
policy. On the contrary, the more frequent his remon- 
strances become the more encouraged the Obstructives 
will be to go on in a course which is proved, en such ex- 
cellent testimony, to be answering its end. Sir Srarrorp 
Norracore’s speech on Monday was a kind of certifi- 
cate to Mr. Parnett and his coadjutors. The delay in 
the conduct of business, he says, is beyond all precedent ; 
bat, as it is perfectly in accordance with the rules of the 
House, nothing can be done to put anend toit. If that 
is so, the less said the better. Protests only cause further 
delay, and give the obstructing members time to recover 
their breath. Strange to say, Sir Srarrorp Norrucote is 
not of this opinion. He is still prepared to interpose and 
protest against what he quite rightly thinks to be a 
waste of time, forgetting apparently that each fresh 
protest is sure to breed rejoinders and explanations, and 
so to increase still further the evil against the growth of 
which it is directed. Téie CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER 
seemed, indeed, to be at least as indignant with the mem- 
bers who did not help him in altering the rules of the 
House as with the members whose conduct had made 
an alteration necessary. But the fact that a rule needs 
to be modified is not by itself a proof of the wisdom 
of a particular modification. No one contends that the 
rules of the House of Commons are perfect. All that was 
urged in the debates at the beginning of the Session was 
that the changes proposed by the CuanceLior of the Ex- 
CHEQUER did not appear to be improvements. There is, at 
all events, no reason to suppose that, if they had been 
adopted, the progress of the Army Estimates would have 
been at all furthered. The pro of the Army Discipline 
Bill has been chiefly delayed by obstruction in which the 
ivish members played a very secondary part. The opposi- 


| tion to flogging in the army is all the stronger because it 
is purely sentimental. Colonel SranueY made a really 
useful change when he undertook to define the offences 
for which the punishment should be inflicted, and a 
change of more doubtful value when he reduced the 
maximum number of lashes from fifty to twenty-five. 
The reception of this last concession showed how im- 
possible it is to negotiate with zealots. Their only 
maxim is to take all that is offered and to yield nothing 
that they care for in return. Their triumph would have 
been complete if the Government had been weak enough 
to accept Sir Ropert Peet’s extraordinary suggestion. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


—— Select Committee on Lighting by Electricity have 

made a Report which, considering how little there 
was to say, deserves the praise of saying that little well. 
It is natural, perhaps, that when the public attention is 
strongly drawn to a particular subject people should like to 
hear the opinion on it of a portion of the Legislature. The 
authority of a Select Committee may now be quoted for the 
statements that “the electric light is produced by the 
“transformation of energy, either through chemical or 
“ mechanical means,” that “there seems to be no reason 
“ to doubt that it is fitted to illumine large symmetrical 
“ places,” and that “no system of distribution suitable to 
“houses of moderate size has hitherto been established.” 
A reader who looks to the Report for advice whether to 
sell his gas shares will very properly be disappointed. The 
practical and the scientific witnesses are carefully balanced 
against one another. If the former see “serious difficul- 
“ties in the speedy adaptation of the electric light to 
“ useful purposes,” the latter “ believe that in the future 
“ it is destined to take a leading part in public and private 
“ illumination.” For the present, at all events, there seems 
no reason to expect any speedy revolution in the lighting 
either of streets or houses. For these purposes cheap- 
ness is, if not essential, at all events very important, 
and even for equal candle-power the greater economy 
of the electric light is not conclusively established. 
Whatever change, therefore, the new development of 
electricity is destined to effect, it will not be brought 
about very rapidly. There is good reason to feel satisfied 
at this prospect. Though the interests of the consumer 
must in the long run take precedence of those of the 
producer, it is better that the consumer should wait for 
the full realization of his advantages than that the pro- 
ducer should be ruined by the change. If the progress of 
electric lighting is as gradual as it at present promises to 
be, the injury to gas proprietors will be lessened in two 
ways. They will be able to dispose of their property by 
degrees, not indeed without loss, but at a very much smaller 
loss than would have accompanied a sudden and forced 
sale, and time will be given to the companies to open up 
new fields in which gas may still be used to advantage. 
Even if the electric light should ultimately take the place 
of gas for the purpose of illumination, gas may still hold 
its own for the purpose of giving heat. It is possible that 
some useful improvement in this direction may hereafter 
be traced ‘to engineering inventiveness stimulated by the 
imminent loss of capital or occupation. 

The specific object for which the Select Committee was 
appointed was to inquire whether local authorities should 
be authorized to adopt any schemes for lighting by 
electricity, and how far and under what conditions, if at 
all, gas or other public Companies should be authorized 
to supply light by electricity. Probably a sense that on 
former occasions the community has made a very bad 
bargain with Gas and other public Companies was the 
cause Mee | the reference was thus framed. As a matter 
of fact, the inquiry seems to have been decidedly prema- 
ture. While so much uncertainty still exists as to the 
nature and effectiveness of the thing to be supplied, both 
local authorities and Gas Companies might safely have 
been left to make the first move in the matter. Every 
reasonable man will agree with the Committee that “ it 
“would be lamentable if there were any legislative 
“ restrictions calculated to interfere with the develop- 
“ment” of lighting by electricity. Happily no such 
legislative restrictions appear at present to be in existence. 
If the lighting of private houses were in question, an Act 
of Parliament might be needed to make provision for 
the distribution of electric currents from a central 
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source of power. This, however, belongs to the 
class of conditions “which may hereafter arise, but at 
“present do not exist”; and for these the Committee 
wisely decline to make recommendations. Theatres, 
halls, and workshops can generate electricity for their 
own use without the help of Parliament. As regards 
street lighting and the powers of corporations in con- 
nexion with it, there is a conflict of evidence. According 
to one opinion the local authorities can already do all 
that they can want to do. According to another they 
must come to Parliament before they can do anything. 
Inasmuch as lighting by electricity cannot be tried in 
streets until streets are experimentally lighted with it, it 
is plainly desirable that, if the local authorities have not 
power under existing statutes to take up pavements and 
lay wires, they should at once be given that power. The 
Committee recommend this; and further, that local 
authorities should be authorized to give facilities for the 
trial of experiments designed to test the applicability of 
electricity to this particular purpose. The Committee are 
not of opinion that Gas Companies have any special 
claims in connexion with such experiments. They will 
not be so likely to bring out the capabilities of the 
new agent, and the general processes of gas manufacture 
are very unlike those needed for the production of elec- 
tricity. In so far, therefore, as the distribution of the electric 
light is committed to the hands of private Companies they 
should, in the opinion of the Committee, be Companies 
specially created for the purpose. The time for giving 
general powers to such Companies to break up the streets 
without the consent of the local authorities has not yet 
arrived. Considering how impassable astreet may become 
under a system of lighting by gas, it is some comfort to 
learn that it is not intended at present to invest the gas 
Companies with coordinate powers. 

Upon one point the Committee go somewhat beyond the 
line which they have marked out for themselves. They 
are not without some appreciation of the tyranny of Com- 
panies, and they evidently do not wish to see it revive 
under another form. When the progress of invention 
brings a demand for transmitting the electric light, they 
suggest that the municipal authority should be given “a 
“ preference during a limited period to control the dis- 
“ tribution and use” of the light, and, “ failing their ac- 
“ ceptance of such a preference, that any monopoly given 
“to a private company should be restricted to the short 
“period required to remunerate them for the under- 
“taking, with a reversionary right in the muni- 
“ cipal authority to purchase the plant and machinery 
“on easy terms.” The latter part of this re- 
commendation is intelligible enough, but we cannot 
profess to have got at the meaning of the former. If, 
when the monopoly is vested, in the first instance, in the 
hands of a Company, the municipality are to have a re- 
versionary right of purchase, why, when the control is 
originally vested in the municipal authority, is it to be re- 
tained by them only for a limited time? In the second part 
of the clause the municipality appears as the reversionary 
owner of the monopoly ; in the first part the municipality 
appears as only a tenant of the monopoly for a limited 
period. To whom will the preference pass when the 
limited period during which it is to be enjoyed by the 
municipality isat an end? Is change so desirable for its 
own sake that though, when a company owns the light at 
starting, it should pass on to the municipality, yet, when 
the municipality owns the light at starting, it should pass 
on to a private company? Fortunately this part of the 
report has reference to a future which may still be distant, 
and there will consequently be time to clear up the 
obscurity before it becomes important to ascertain the 
meaning of the Committee’s suggestion. 


CANON OAKELEY ON ROME AND ENGLAND. 


OF allthe early Tractarian converts still among us, putting 
aside their great leader, Canon Oakeley may be said to occupy 
the most prominent position. He was formerly, with Mr. Ward 
and the present Archbishop of Canterbury, a Fellow and Tutor of 
Balliol, though for some years before his secession he conducted 
what would now be thought very moderate services in a London 
chapel. But in his new position he has not, like Mr. Ward, 
adopted the line of a fierce and ive controversialist, but has 
contented himself with discharging the ordinary duties of the 
priesthood, while in his occasional contributions to the literature 
of the day—which always bear the mark of a refined and cultivated 


intellect—he invariably speaks of his former associates and his old 
communion in a tone of genial and appreciative courtesy. Asa 
Fellow of Balliol, and afterwards as minister of Margaret Chapel, 
he was intimately mixed up with the movement of 1833, both in 
its literary and its pastoral aspects; he may indeed be considered 
its earliest pioneer when it passed from the cloister into the 
world, from the learned seclusion of Oxford to the pulpits and 
altars of the metropolis. What he- has to tell us of its 
early history, of the aims and methods of its leading men, 
cannot fail to be both interesting and instructive. On these 
points, and notably on one, to which we shall have occasion to 
revert presently, he must be regarded as a competent and im- 
partial witness. The Tractarian movement is not the specific 
subject of the paper he has contributed to the current number of 
the Contemporary Review on “ English Views of Catholicism, 
Fifty Years Ago and Now,” but he has necessarily a good deal to 
say aboutit. For “the spirit of fairness and even kindliness in 
which Catholic subjects are now dealt with” is largely, if not 
mainly, due to the reaction of thought of which that movement 
was at once the expression and the instrument. There is undoubt- 
edly avery great change from the time when, as we find from 
Dr. Hook's Life, “a young man considered it to be his duty as an 
Englishman to hate the Pope and the French, because lish- 
men in general did so.” But Mr. Oakeley’s illustrations of this 
change of feeling do not always seem to us happily chosen or quite 
correctly interpreted, though we do not at all desire to dispute his 
general conclusion. 

That the death of Gregory XVI. and the election of his suc- 
cessor “‘ was simply chronicled by the public press as that of any 
petty sovereign might have been,” and roused no greater interest, 
we can well understand, and it is quite true that a “ striking con- 
trast to this apathy was presented when the tiara d from 
Pius IX. to Leo XIII.” But then, as the writer himself observes, 
the reign of Pius IX. has been a more than commonly eventful 
one, both in itself and in its bearings on the political and religious 
condition of Europe generally. It is equally true that “never was 
there a public character who received a larger share of per- 
sonal consideration, whose antagonism to the spirit of the age met 
with greater allowance, or whose eminent private virtues were 
more generally recognized.” But the second point, which may 
appear the most striking, is susceptible of a very different meaning 
from that which Canon Oakeley would =z upon it. There was 
probably most allowance made for Pius IX.’s “antagonism tp the 
spirit of the age” by those who were least in sympathy with the 
cause he had at heart or the Church he ruled; and they made al- 
lowance for him precisely because they thought it unfair to blame 
the man for the faults of his system. They would have said, and 
often did say, that to be narrow, intolerant, and retrograde was 
natural for a Pope, and was in fact of the essence of Popery ; 
their allowance in short was a good deal made up of that pity 
which is not akin to love. Then again we are bidden to con- 
trast the angry reception of Dr. Wiseman, when he came 
from Rome as Cardinal in 1850, with the generous 
sympathy manifested fifteen years afterwards when he died, and 
“hundreds of thousands of the population testified their respect for 
him on the day of his funeral.” We do not at all deny the con- 
trast, or wish to extenuate the creditable triumph of “ English 
generosity over English prejudice” which it indicates. But the 
paroxysm of anti-papal fury in 1850 was an abnormal outbreak, 
fanned into a flame no doubt by discreditable means and for dis- 
creditable objects, but partly caused by the blundering indiscretion 
of “ the great Papal Aggressor” himself, as Mr. Oakeley calls him, 
which his subsequent conduct tended greatly to retrieve. Cardinal 
Wiseman was a man much above the average in learning and 
ability, a powerful preacher and lecturer, and with a rough geniality 
of disposition which Englishmen are not slow to appreciate. Above 
all it was a very long time since the funeral of a Cardinal had been 
seen in England. There were, we believe, ‘‘ hundreds of thousands 
of the population,” though not perhaps so many hundreds of 
thousands, who “testified their respect” the other day for Baron 
Rothschild on the occasion of his funeral; but it would be 
hazardous to draw any inference as to English sympathies with 
Judaism. Nor can much of an argument as to “the change of Eng- 
lish feeling on the subject of Catholics and their religion” be based on 
the “ still more remarkable instance ” of the universal interest and 
gratification exhibited by his countrymen at Dr. Newman’s eleva- 
tion to the purple. It is a feeling honourable alike to them and to 
him, but it is due far more to their respect for his transcendent 
genius and the nobility of his character, than to any sympathies of 
creed. And it was enhanced by the consciousness that much in- 
justice had been done him in former days, before the a ce of 
the Apologia, as Mr. Oakeley justly observes, “ established that 
settled belief in his singleness of purpose which has found its voice 
in the late demonstration ;” that much injustice, we may add, had 
also been done him in his adopted Church, which has found a 
tardy reparation in the wise and graceful act of Leo XIII. 

But, while we doubt the relevance or force of some of his detailed 
examples, we do not differ from Canon Oakeley as to the main fact 
on which he dwells, nor are we at issue with him as to its explana~ 
tion being found in the great change which has passed over the face 
of the national Church, Te points out that of the four parties into 
which it may now be divided—* Ritualistic, moderate High Church, 
Evangelical, Liberal or Broad ”—the tirst and last fifty years ago 
had no substantive existence, while the High Church “ concerned 
itself far less with doctrine than with the good things of this world,” 
and the Evangelicals, though still powerful fur good, “had lost 
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something of their earlier freshness.” High Churchmen and Evan- 
gelicals however, while differing on many points, were cordially 
agreed in their dislike of Popery—adislike which only stopped short 
of active antagonism because it was looked upon as too powerless 
and unsubstantial a foe to waste any controversial strength upon. 
Nor had High Churchmen learnt to call themselves Catholics, or 
to aspire to a Catholic ritual; “the character of the national 
worship remained much the same as in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth,” and the Tractarians at first made no attempt to alter it. 
Still less had they any disposition to copy external models: The 
handful of English Roman Catholics were only just recovering 
from the effect of the penal laws, and their few chapels, then 
beginning to spring up in the metropolis and some large towns—at 
first in connexion with the foreign Embassies—were of the plainest 
character, and the clergy attached to them were completely ostra- 
cized from Protestant society. Moreover, as Dr. Newman 
shown in the 4 ja, the Tractarians, even when abroad, shrank 
from attending Roman Catholic worship, and shunned rather than 
courted at home the acquaintance of Roman Catholics to whose 
learning or character they could not refuse their respect. Mr. 
Oakeley says that during his nineteen years’ residence at Oxford, 
as undergraduate and as Fellow of Balliol, he “never knew the 
‘Catholic priest by sight, nor the situation of his chapel” ; which 
will perhaps rather astonish Oxford men of the present day, who 
are said to be in the habit of attending the sermons of Oxford con- 
verts at the new Jesuit Church in St, Giles’s. Mr. Oakeley how- 
ever, in spite of his unacquaintance with foreign models, made the 
first move in the direction of improved worship when in August 
1839, “a little proprietary chapel in the neighbourhood of Caven- 
dish Square”—which has since grown into All Saints, Margaret 
Street—was offered him by Henry Drummond, in succession to a 
less conspicuous High Churchman. It had at a previous time, we 
believe, been used for Unitarian worship :— 

The chapel itself was not merely devoid of architectural attractions, but 
in its structure and interior arrangements was far below the average of 
Nonconformist meeting-houses. It was literally choked with pews and 
benches, which left passages on either side so narrow that two persons could 
hardly walk along them abreast. At the further end was the pulpit, 
which towered over the reading-desk and clerk’s desk in front and over the 
communion table in the rear. This description will serve to show that what- 
ever success afterwards attended the experiment, of which this little chapel 
was the scene, was in no way owing to its architectural advantages, and 
that, too, at a time when ecclesiastical architecture oceupied a high place 
in the estimation of Churchmen. The two principal objects which the new 
minister proposed to himself were—first, to introduce a quieter and more 
thoughtful style of preaching than was at that time popular in London ; and, 


secondly, to provide such sensible aids to devotion, both in the general cha- 
racier of the services and in the internal arrangements and ornaments of 
the chapel itself, as might take the place of more exciting and sensational 
methods of stirring up religious feeling. But it soon appeared that in the 
latter at least of these objects he would have to encounter no ordinary 
amount of adverse criticism. The first note of opposition proceeded from a 
highly respectable quarter, and took the form of an objection to the use of 
bags instead of plates for the collection of the arms, as a decidedly Romish 
innovation. The change had been introduced with the bond jde intention 
of promoting secret, as against ostentatious, almsgiving ; but, as the objec- 
tion came from a high quarter, the minister thought it best to meet it by a 
compromise, which, like most compromises, made matters worse. He re- 
tained the bags, but caused their contents to be emptied into a large dish, 
which he himself held at the communion rails. A few days afterwards he 
was summoned by his bishop, who mentioned having received a letter from 
one of the visitors to thechapel, complaining that the minister gazed so in- 
tently on the alms dish which he held in his hand that it was evident he 
regarded it as an object of idolatrous worship. 


Then, as now, the efforts for an improved ceremonial had a doc- 


trinal and ethical basis, and Mr. Oakeley dwells at some length on 
the practice of confession, which he insists—truly enough of course 
—must not be considered “one of the results of the Ritualistic | 
movement,” inasmuch as it had been already introduced before 
1845, and in fact “had never fallen altogether into disuse as a 
tice of the Anglican Church,” having a clear “sanction in the 
k of Common Prayer.” That a revival of dogmas, institutions, 
sy and practices which are usually considered out of 
ony with the spirit of the age, should be carried out 


with considerable success might seem strange, the more so from 
the spontaneous character of the movement. For Canon Oakeley 
lays special stress on the “ curious fact” that it was.not an exotic | 
but a native growth. That the increased facilities for inter- 
course with the Continent after 1815 had some influence in 
the matter cannot of course be denied, but it was an influence | 
which worked very slowly. Tourists at first were not apt to be | 
appreciative, and it still remained true that “the only idea the | 
typical John Bull had of a Frenchman was that he wore sabots 
and fed on frogs, and the only idea the Frenchman had of his 
English visitor was that he was addicted to cursing and ‘ rosbif.’” | 
By degrees the Tractarian movement trained a more intelligent 
body of travellers, as far as ecclesiastical matters were concerned ; 
but, if they no longer gazed vacantly on the splendours of Amiens 
or Notre e, “with many a grin at popish practices observed 
within,” they were very shy, as we have seen, of coming too closely 
into contact with these same popish observances. ‘That the move- 
ment owed little or nothing to external sugzestions is a fact which | 
may be regarded from ditierent points of view, and may even be 
used, as it has been used, controversially for opposite purposes. 
It may be urged on the one hand as an evidence of the truth of | 
Roman Catholic principles that they should thus, so to say, be in | 
the air, and reappear spontaneously in the uncongenial atmosphere | 
of an heretical ——-. On the other hand it may be cited as a 
of the essential Catholicism of the English Church, inherited 
unbroken descent from its ante-Reformation period, that, after | 


lying in abeyance for centuries, it should have vitality enough thus 
to reassert itself “ almost entirely independent of any extrinsic aid.” 
But of the fact at all events there can be no doubt, or of the con- 
clusive demonstration it affords of the loyalty and straightfor- 
wardness of the original leaders of the movement, who cannot be 
charged with seeking to introduce surreptitiously an alien system, 
or being no better, as the phrase runs, than “ Jesuits in disguise.” 
On the principle of exceptio probat requlam, Canon Oakeley illus- 
trates this conspicuous absence of all foreign influence in the 
Tractarian movement by what he believes to be a solitary as well 
as curious exception, dating moreover from above thirty years 
before the movement was contemplated. The story is worth re- 
producing here :— 


I have already mentioned that the priests who sought shelter in this 
country from the expected horrors of the Great French Revolution were in 
the habit of reciting their office together in the building since known as the 
Somers Town Catholic Chapel, and soon attracted the compassion and re- 
spect of persons in the neighbourhood, who were naturally edified by 
observing how cheerily these holy exiles could sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land. Among those who became acquainted with them was a clergy- 
man, who afterwards rose to high preferment and great distinction in the 
Church of England, the Rev. Charles Lloyd, for some years Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Oxford and Bishop of that See. In 1826, or there- 
abouts, Dr. Lloyd began a course of lectures with a private class of divinity 
students on the history of the Anglican Prayer Book, and the sources from 
which many of its contents are derived. Among the students who attended 
these lectures were Mr. Newman, Mr. Robert Wilberforce, Mr. Hurrell 
Froude, and myself, three of which number have since become Catholics. I 
distinctly remember Dr. Lloyd telling us that his knowledge of the Roman 
Breviary, of which such extensive use is made in the composition of the 
Prayer Book, was gained in his youth from the French refugee priests at 
Somers Town. His class were, I suppose, for the most part quite ignorant 
of the Breviary till he drew their attention to it. But the effect of the in- 
terest in it which his brilliant lectures created was that many copies of 
that work were immediately purchased, one of which is, I think, mentioned 
by Dr. Newman as having been found among Mr. Hurrell Froude’s books 
after his death. Little, indeed, did the exiled priests dream of the conse- 
quences which were one day to follow upon the casual conversation with a 
youthful clergyman of the Established Church. 


BURNHAM AND ITS VEGETABLES. 


NGLISH landscape, as a whole, is a very modern dis- 
covery. It is true that fine landscapes have been painted as 
the background of figure pieces, both in art and poetry, since 
the very first arrival of the Muses on the sea-encircled coast 
of Albion. But Mr, Thomas Gray, who by this metaphor in 
the classical language of a hundred years ago anallen the 
dawning of the Elizabethan age, was himself one of three men 
of taste who seem about the middle of the last century to 
have somewhat unexpectedly found a charm in the scenery of 
the Lake country. And it is unquestionably to him that the 
honour belongs of having discovered Burnham Beeches. In 1737 
he writes to Horace Walpole about a “ little chaos of mountains 
and precipices”’ which lies a mile from his uncle’s house at Burn- 
ham. The vulgar, he says, call it a common. To him it is a 
forest. The mountains do not rival the Alps, nor are the declivities 
as steep as Dover cliff; but to his poetical gaze they are as pleasant 
as if they were more dangerous. But their great merit is the 
woods which clothe them. “ Both vale and hill are covered with 
most venerable beeches, and other very reverend vegetables” ; and 
here the writer of the Elegy found the “cool sequestered vale” 
through which he might pursue the “silent tenour of his Doom.” 
We can easily picture him to our modern minds as he walked the 
wood alone. He has left.a verse in the first draft of his great 
poem which describes himself, no doubt :— 
With gestures quaint, now smiling as in scorn, 
Mutt’ring his fond conceits, he wont to rove ; 
Now woetul wan he drooped as one forlorn, 
Or crazed with Care, or crossed in hopeless Love. 


Afterwards he altered the second line to 
Mutt’ring his wayward fancies would he rove ; 


and, finally, he omitted the whole verse. Perhaps he felt it to be 
too personal to himself. But in Burnham Beeches it is impos- 
sible not to recall it. Though more than a hundred years have 
— over the place, though more than a million tourists 

ve passed through it, though torn paper and broken glass are 
mingled with the fern leaves, and no very sharp ear is needed to 
detect the distant railway whistle, the Burnham Beeches are 
“ vegetables” which few Londoners will wish to see devoured by 
the unsatisfied, crawling, hungry tide of London brick and mortar. 
True, there are larger, more gnarled, more hollow trees elsewhere 
—in the neighbouring Windsor forest, for instance. True, the 
scenery is surpassed by Virginia Water and many places be- 
yond the Thames, But this place, which “ the vulgar” very cor- 
rectly called. a common, is deservedly a favourite with poets 
and artists, and with many besides who neither paint land- 
scapes nor write elegies. A kind of alarm has raised 
that the place is threatened. There is some foundation for the 
idea, as it is advertised for public sale next week; but it is 
incredible that any landowner, even Mr. Drax himself, would 
cut down Burnham Beeches to build villas on the site. He would 
but kill the goose that laid a golden egg if he did; and we 
are persuaded that, when London has grown so that the Common 
has to be fenced round with posts and chains like Clapham or 
Wandsworth, the little chaos will remain unmolested. Burnham 
Beeches without its “vegetables” would be like Switzerland 
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without mountains ; and the only attraction which at present the 
place holds out to the Londoner tired of town is its broad ex- 
of shade. 

There is, in fact, very little of historical or romantic association 
about Burnham. The parish is very large, and its three objects of 
interest are scattered far a Of the Abbey little remains; but 
it is easily accessible from Windsor, and its nuns received many 
favours from their neighbours the kings. Its founder wasa king, 
but not of England; indeed it would be hard to say of what 
country, though in some respects he ranked above all other 
kings. Richard, Earl of Cornwal!, the brother of Henry IIL, 
who is remarkable in our annals for his greed and for the 
amount of money it cost him to secure his election as King 
of the Romans, founded the Abbey in 1266, and in his first 
charter mentions many woods as being among the lands which 
formed the endowment. Of one we are told, “ vocatur la Sterte,” 
and probably La Sterte, or Startwood, is still a local name. In 
the time of Edward III. Burnham Abbey was connected with the 
fortunes of Sir John de Molyns, who was one of the knights by 
whom Mortimer was captured at Nottingham. He was evidently 
for many years in high favour with the young King, and received 
grants of land here to add to the estates of his wife, the coheiress 
of the Poges family, from whom Stoke Poges takes its name. 
But whether Sir John grew lazy as he grew older, or whether he 
was wrongfully accused, he lost the favour of Edward in 1340. 
Two stories are told of his disgrace. According to one, the King 
was angry because Molyns and others in England had not fur- 
nished sufficient supplies for the siege of Tournay; and, “ dis- 
appointed of those moneys which he expected to have been sent 
over to him,” Edward came to England and seized the estates 
of Molyns. It is scarcely likely that he would have done 
this for so small a cause; and a more plausible account makes 
Edward to find the Tower of London undefended, and to 
punish Molyns for his neglect. There is also a strange story 
of a visit paid to St. Albans, where Molyns had left his 
treasures in charge of the Abbot. Edward had a mind, he said, 
to be shown over the Abbey buildings. One room was locked 
up. “It contains,” observed the Abbot, not knowing of his 
friend’s disgrace, “ the treasure of Sir John de Molyns.” “ But,” 
answered the King, “that is precisely what I seek.” It took Sir 
John six years to recover the Royal favour, but “ the King’s wrath 
being asswaged,” we read, his estates were restored, and he trans- 
mitted them and the gift of Burnham Abbey, which by great 
benefactions he had acquired from the nuns, to his posterity. 
Henry VIII. confirmed the Abbess in all her estates, which were 
extensive; but eventually, as we know, suppressed the nunnery, 
granting, however, handsome pensions to its inmates. After this the 
site once more, and for thelast time, became connected with English 
history. Here in October 1569 the unfortunate Duke of Norfolk 
was arrested when on his way to Windsor to obey Queen 
Elizabeth’s summons; and here, at the house of Paul Wentworth, 
who held a lease of the Abbey lands, he remained for some time 
in a kind of captivity. It was this Paul Wentworth whose sons 
were distinguished towards the close of the same reign for their 
Republican ideas, and it was the elder, another Paul, who had to 
beg the pardon of the House of Commons on his knees for a 
question he had asked as to the Queen’s disposal of her revenue. 
His lineal descendant, Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, has been 
able to make similar inquiries without a similar result in the reign 
of Queen Victoria. 

The name of another and greater statesman is connected with 
Burnham. “ Becknesfeld,” we are told, is a “ villa” of this parish, 
and this spelling of the name tells against the people who 
make long the first syllable of the present Prime Minister’s- 
title. Another great Minister—indeed, two great Ministers 
—are further connected with Dropmore; but Dropmore, though 
included with manorial rights over Burnham and the Beeches 
in the coming sale, is not in either the parish or the manor. 
It was while Lord Grenville rented Dropmore that Nollekens, 
the sculptor, came here to model his bust of William Pitt from 
a picture. 

urnham Church is a long way from either the Abbey or the 
Beeches. It abounds in curious and interesting, if not very ancient, 
monuments, as those of the Wentworths. One of the 
Hastingses, whose tablet, erected in 1656, is only made of wood, 
yet blazons on it one hundred coats of arms. But most visitors 
will inquife for the modern monuments of the Rogers and Antro- 
bus families. They were nearly related to Gray, who is believed 
to have written the epitaphs. And these are not unworthy of his 
fame—simple, though in Latin, and with a certain grace of which 
he was master. Of his uncle, Robert Antrobus, he says:—“ Vir 
iuit, si quis unquam fuit, amicoruam amans, et amicis amandus.” 
Antrobus was rich, and Gray inherited property from him; but 
his wealth is well glossed over in the words “si fortunam respicis, 
ae meruit quam tulit.” Of Jonathan Rogers, the husband of 

is aunt, we read :—“ Anna, conjux meestissima, per annos xxxiii 
nulla unquam intercedente querimonia, omnium curarum particeps.” 
Perhaps this was s ted by the epitaph ona neighbouring brass 
to William Tyldesley, the first lessee of the convent lands, and the 
= aa of Mistress Paul Wentworth, which tells a different 

Fessus eram vita molesta ferebat ; 
Optima medicina fuit. 
‘to-say, all memories of Gray and his relations were gone 
within twenty years of his death; and in 1813 Hakewill, who does 
not mention the poet or the Beeches, writes that “ Burnham has 


acquired a kind of classical character from having been the chosen 
retreat of Jacob Bryant.” Few remember Jacob Bryant, so called 
of Eton, now, for it is always the fate of the antiquary to be 
forgotten as newer authorities arise. The older the subject the 
newer must be the authority. Bryant dealt with hieroglyphics 
and Egyptology, with ancient mythology and polemics. He 
was, we are told, great in his own line, for not only did he 
labour to show that Troy stood in Egypt, but he wrote a 
book, in two volumes, to prove the authenticity of the Rowley 
poems, while he produced another, in one, to prove the au- 
thenticity of Scripture, and it was certainly an original one. 
But in the meantime we are forgetting our “ vegetables.” It isa 
rather curious coincidence that such noble specimens of an indi- 
genous tree as these beeches should have become adjuncts of a 
place which is world-famous as the spot in which the English 
Sylva has been enriched with so many naturalized growths of 
other climates. To the bold genius of Lord Grenville is due the 
Pinetum of Dropmore, in which, not to quote its many other trea- 
sures, the Douglas spruce assumes something of the proportions 
which it reaches in its native Pacific America, and where, in one 
unequalled specimen, the Araucaria, or Puzzle-Monkey, of Chili, 
with its rich green branches crossing and recrossing in the most 
graceful varieties of the softest curves, proves how great is the 
latent store of beauty garnered up in the somewhat stiff forms of 
the younger trees with which we are still most familiar. 

Though Dropmore and manorial rights over East Burnham 
and the Beeches are included in the coming sale, it does not 
follow that the alarm which has been sounded in some places is 
fully justified. It is one thing to be lord of a manor, another to 
be able to destroy a parish common or lay waste an historical 
Pinetum. Before Burnham Beeches are cut down and sawed up, 
a good many people besides the purchaser of the manorial rights of 
East Burnham will have to be consulted. There is plenty of room 
for the building of rows of villas without path, A on the 
wood which would form the principal attraction for tenants, 
Burnham became famous late in its existence, and is entitled to 
an even longer lease of popular favour than Epping or the New 
Forest, which had been known for hoary woods five hundred 
years sooner. There has been a revolution in public opinion since 
Hainault Forest was felled. We have little doubt that few people 
now living will see Burnham Beeches destroyed ; even the Lady 
Smiths and Canon Beadons of the next century will probably find 
them standing in soft red banks of their own mast and leaf 
mould, as they stand now, and as they stood when Thomas Gray 
called them very reverend vegetables. Still, si vis pacem para 
bellum ; so we counsel those who care for the trees to speak out 
early and loud. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


revivals follow each other in quick succession, and 
are all much alike. The midland counties are at present oc- 
cupied by astrange organization which calls itself the “ Salvation 
Army.” The leaders tread consciously in the footsteps of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, and (perhaps without knowing it) are imitators 
of Savonarola, The commander-in-chief of the Salvation Armyisa 
Mr. W. Booth, formerly a minister of the New Methodist Connexion. 
His campaigns have been described in a very interesting letter by a 
correspondent of the Daily News, who witnessed the capture of 
Coventry by the Hallelujah forces. In reading this description it 
is impossible not to be struck by the uniformity of motive, aim, 
and method which marks all popular religious movements, No 
one can deny that the aim is an excellent one, or that the means 
employed are powerful—and, indeed, perhaps the only efficacious 
means. It is when we ask for permanence of results that it be- 
comes difficult to get an answer. Some of the consequences of 
every popular “awakening ” are manifest enough. They are ex- 
actly the same as those which notoriously follow hiring fairs, and 
they add to the population rather than to the respectability of the 
country, But when we wish to learn whether many lives are per- 
manently changed for the better, elevated, purified, and made more 
truly human, the evidence becomes intangible. The results of 
revivals are like those of “ Spiritualism ;” they somehow vanish and 
defy analysis. 

Mr. Booth and his captains, colonels, and knights in psalmody 
of the Salvation Army have been stirred by the brutal aspect of too 
much English life. Labour, blasphemy, beer, wife-beating, rabbit- 
coursing, and dog-fighting really seem to make the sum of exist- 
ence among millions of English people. There is no one so callous 
but he has occasionally asked himself if this must go on for ever, 
if hosts of honest enough people are to live their length of days in 
a kind of hell. The remedies of social busybodies seem hopeless 
enough. Museums, education, tracts, working-men’s elubs, and 
mechanics’ institutes do not go deep enough; they do not reach 
what is called the residuum, People brutalized by descent from 
many generations of ignorant labourers need excitement in their 
hours of leisure. Now a museum, even if one is an educated 
archzologist, or what not, is the reverse of exciting. It interests 
the skilled and intelligent mechanic, just as it interests any other 
educated man ; but how can it appeal to the Mr. Jackson who was 
widely known as “ the Coventry Bear,” and is now a leader in the 
Salvation Army? Coventry Bears and Nottingham Lambs want 
something more stirring than, for example, the very creditable 
museum and picture gallery which the Nottingham people have 
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lately established. Their old and habitual excitements scarcely | 
need description. They are all connected with drink, and all are 
viewed through a mellow medium of beer or gin. There are 
betting, dog-fighting, and criminal assaults with violence, none of | 
which conduce to the health of the social organism. All these | 
pastimes are enjoyed in society —in the society of “ brother 
roughs,” and they answer (at Coventry) to the pleasures of the 
London season. Any one who wishes to wean the Bears and 
Lambs from these enjoyments must provide some substitute | 
equally exciting and gregarious. This is what Mr. Booth and his | 
officers propose to do. 

There is one form of spiritual excitement to which the Bears | 
and Lambs are amenable. Like Dr. Johnson, they are “afraid of | 
eternal damnation.” Though the idea is familiar to them asa | 
mere decorative form of speech, and “a grand off-set to conversa- 
tion,” it has also its reality. All religious revivalists simply 
make the people face this reality, then throw out the hope of 
escape, indicate the means, and set up a chorus. The process is 
perfectly simple ; it is the process of the flagellants (bar the flog- 
ging, which is un-Protestant and un-English, except in the army) 
and of the Piagnon:. You produce alarm, reaction, hope, and all 
this in a crowd of friends, and toa lyric accompaniment. There 
can be no doubt that the thing is exciting—as exciting as dog- 
fighting, and a capital substitute for rough-and-tumble pugilism. 
The Salvation Army, then, has had recourse to these simple 
tactics. 

The Army has some ideas of military method. According to 
the correspondent of the Daily News, when the capture of a 
town is determined on, skirmishers are first thrown out and a base 
is secured. A small band of brethren and two or more sisters, 
or “ Hallelujah lasses,” as they are called, are detached on service. | 
At the same time, or earlier, the general borrows or hires any | 
large empty building, which he calls a Salvation Factory. The | 
skirmishers start early on a Sunday morning, and occupy one of | 
the squalid open spaces where our countrymen pass the holy day | 
in watching dog-tights and in heaving bricks. As soon as the lists | 
are cleared for battle, the skirmishers begin their hymns. In the | 
old Brehon laws of Ireland special clauses regulated what should 
happen if a dog-fight were interrupted by a man, a woman, a_ 
child, or an idiot. The sportsmen ot Coventry and district seem | 
to be less well prepared to deal with Hallelujah lasses. Music has | 
charms. They listen for a moment to the hymn, “ Oh, you | 
must be a lover of the Lord,” and soon find themselves | 
joining in the chorus. Then very brief volleys of warning 
about their future state are fired into them; and by the 
time a crowd has collected (and a crowd soon gathers on a wet 
Sunday morning) the leader is ready to guide every one to the 
Salvation Factory. Umbrellas are unfurled and brandished, and blue 
and red banners, inscribed “ blood and fire ” (a quotation, perhaps, 
from Mr. Swinburne), are waved above the eager multitude. 

When the congregation has been swept into the Salvation 
Factory, it is found that the members are “young men and 
women between the ages of tifteen and thirty.” These are 
indeed the ages when persons of both sexes are most easily in- 
duced to come together in crowds, and routs, and kettle-drums, 
and congregations. Here, no doubt, is part of the strength of 
revivalism. It brings together young people who might 
not otherwise meet. The example of the “ Holy Fair,” cele- 
brated by Burns, is to the point. When Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey were sowing the good seed in Scotland, the farm-servants 
of both sexes insisted on going long journeys to hear them, 
journeys “o'er the moor and through the heather.” It cannot be 
denied that flirtation is one of the charms of popular religious 
meetings. There is something sweet in the expansion of two 
souls which have had the same refreshing spiritual experiences. 
But before coming to that part of the function, the neophytes 
are all asked “whether they are saved.” No half measures, no 
dubious repliesare permitted. You must be perfectly certain that you 
are saved, or the Salvation Army will cashier you. So weak is 
mere human logic, that the next step seems inconsistent. The 
convert is required to give up beer and blasphemy. Now, if he is 
saved already, and if the only motive to virtue is the desire to 
secure salvation (a common doctrine among popular preachers), 
why should not the convert have his fling? This seems logical, 
but these men’s hearts are better than their reason, which, to tell the 
truth, cannot be very highly developed. It is a fact, apparently, 
that the Salvation Army, working among the drunken and 
debased, has caused “a gratifying diminution of crime.” ‘ Their 
mission in Coventry, like the more recent venture in Nottingham, 
has been very successful in reducing the percentaze of ruffianism.” 
Ruffianism is the moral plague of the large English towns, the 
pestilence which law can only punish, and which society strives 
vainly to reform. The Salvation Army finds that new converts 
are the best proselytizers. It uses their zeal, their intimacy with 
other profligates, and their conceit. Happy Dill, the Converted 
Basket-maker, is not proud. He likes nothing so much as to tell 
a —— audience the story of his old sprees, to assure them 
that they are babes in vice compared to himself, and to urge them 
to share a ~~ which, though spree-less, is permanent and 
tranquil. In the Salvation Army assurance of is pressed on 
recruits by good-natured violence, and certain hope is the result of 
an Evangelical bear-fight. The shibboleth is the positive answer 
to “ Are you saved?” Any indecision brings down earnest re- 
monstrance, appeal, and exhortation, not from the officiating 
minister, but from the men and women around the hesitating one. 


At this work the Coventry Bear shone above all others. “ Mr. 


Jackson, late the Coventry Bear, is externally, if the comparison 
may made without offence, not unlike Mr. Spurgeon seen 
through a magnifying glass.” We do not see why there should 
be any offence. Mr. Spurgeon is only Mr. Jackson caught young, 
and put iato theological training. To him, as to Slender, no doubt 
it would be “ meat and drink now, to see the bear loose.” In 
Coventry women do not, as in Windsor, seem to find the animals 
“ very ill-favoured rough things.” 

What is to be the end of the operations of the Army? For the 
moment, according to a leader, the people, moved by the hymns 


| and flags, give up drink, and get “a new enjoyment by the 


awakening of their intelligence.” Perhaps intelligence is hardly 
the right word, and yet there must be some trace of spiritual and 
sentimental exaltation in the new Coventry mysteries. The diffi- 
culty, as we said before, is to know what results will be left at the 
end of a year's time. It is said that American revivalists are 
never so hard and close in bargaining as they are when a camp- 
meeting is just over. If any evangelist really wishes to prove 
that these excitements are useful, he should visit the fields at 
harvest as well as at seed-time. But we know not where to look 
for the moral statistics that could demonstrate the value of this 
religious enthusiasm 


MEDICAL LEGISLATION. 


HE medical Bills which were before Parliament last Session and 
which we then criticized at some length (July 13, 1878), were 


' soon after withdrawn. These Bills, with the minor exception of 


a dental Bill, have reappeared during the present Session. The 
Bill introduced by the Lord President of the Council, with certain 
modifications which by no means enhance its value, has 

the Hfouse of Lords, and passed also a second reading in the 
House of Commons. This Bill, with three others, has been re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, which has already had several sit- 
tings. The length of time during which medical Bills of one kind 
or another have been before Parliament, and the number of the 
Bills themselves, together with their final reference to the ordeal of 
a Select Committee, would seem to imply either that some serious 
organic changes are called for in the constitution of the medical 
profession, or that obstructions have been artificially raised by the 
introduction of questions which, as far as can be seen, are of no 
very fundamental importance. Dispassionately viewing the whole 
subject, the latter is the conclusion at which we are reluctantly 
forced to arrive. 

In the Session of 1870 Lord Ripon, the then President of the 
Council, introduced a Bill which was in many respects similar to 
that introduced by the present Lord President. That Bill, like the 
present, passed the House of Lords, and was set down for read- 
ing a second time in the House of Commons. The further progress 
of the Bill wes obstructed by parties representing the Irish College 
of Surgeons and the British Medical Association. Lord Ripon 
offered on that occasion, if the opposition were withdrawn, to 
refer the question in dispute, which was called “the direct repre- 
sentation of the profession in the General Medical Council,” to 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons. The offer was re- 
fused, and the Bill failed. If Lord Ripon’s Bill had become law, 
thead vantages justly anticipated from its operation would have been 
realized during the period that has since elapsed. -But now, after a 
wasted interval of nearly ten years, and after various discussions in 
Parliament, in the Medical Council, and elsewhere, we arrive at very 
nearly the position that had been reached some ten years ago. The 
offer of a Select Committee then refused has now been accepted. 
The inquiries of the Committee, which ten years ago might have 


| been confined to a question of the constitution of the Medical 


Council, has now been extended to a variety of other involved and 
complicated subjects. It is therefore not at all improbable that 
ihe opposition, which was successful on the previous occasion in 
preventing the passing of a Medical Amendment Act, may be now 
again successful, though put in action from an entirely different 
quarter. While the opposition in 1870 represented the “ interests 
of the general practitioner,” the opposition of the present day re- 
presents more especially the interests of the Scotch Universities, 
the Bill being, according to their published Statement, an “ in- 
vasion of their rights and privileges.” It is not improbable that 
a consideration of these knotty points, in which are invelved many 
minor elementary controversies, may be such as again to defeat 
and prevent the passing of an Act which is admitted to be neces- 
sary for the promotion of certain most desirable objects in re- 
ference to the public welfare as well as to that of the medical 
profession. 

Prior to the passing of the Medical Act of 1858 there existed a 
most anomalous condition in the relation of the medical profession 
to the general public. Then a person qualified to practise as a 
physician rage seven miles beyond the metropolis could not 
practise within that boundary, and graduates of Edinburgh or 
Dublin could not legally practise out of their respective countries. 
The Act of 1858 altered all this. It gave a legal status to any one 
who had obtained a degree or a diploma from any one of the nine- 
teen licensing bodies mentioned in a schedule attached to the Act. 
Moreover, it gave such registered persons certain and very great 
priviloges. Thus the State assumed a responsibility which it had 
never before undertaken ; for it undertook, by an official stamp, to 
indicate in a register who were legally qualitied practitioners. Unfor- 
tunately in this, as in t~) many other cuses, Parliament legislated in 
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the dark, and conferred privileges on some who were not qualified 
to receive them. Thus, as the Scottish Universities represent in 
their published Statement, “it is notorious that very i. 
tionersin England holdings surgical diploma only are in general prac- 
tice, and engaged in treating measles and scarlet fever, and all the other 
ills that flesh is heir to, who have never been asked a single question 
by any Examining Board as to their knowledge of therapeutics or 
the diagnosis of a case of internal disease.” On the other hand, 
there is at least one licensing body which is prohibited by law from 
conducting an examination in surgery, but which has a right to 
confer a license which will those who possess it on the 
register as legally qualified practitioners. At the time to which 
we have referred, that is, previously to the Act of 1858, the State 
took no responsibility in reference to the relation of the public 
to the medical profession; but the Government by undertaking to 
secure a register of qualified practitioners was bound to see that 
the qualifications of those registered were sufficient for the public 
safety. When the Act just referred to was passed and secured 
what was called “ Reciprocity of Practice ”—that is, the right of 
a graduate or licentiate of any institution of one part of the 
kingdom to practise in another—it was distinctly understood that 
the system of education and examination should be complete and 
uniform throughout the kingdom. Unfortunately this has never 
been accomplished, and there are still allowed to exist nine- 
teen licensing bodies giving among them some forty or fifty very 
unequal qualifications, each of which is an evidence of competence 
to practise. A strong feeling exists that the public should be in 
some measure protected from this “legally uslified ” imposition ; 
and that, if the columns of the Medical Register are to be 
occupied by the names of qualified practitioners, such persons 
should be fully competent to occupy that place. No effective 
measure to secure this desirable end has yet been carried into 
eperation. Various measures have been suggested for the purpose. 
One of these constitutes a leading feature of the Bill of Mr. 
Lay ap in which it is pro that no practitioner, however 
high his qualification, should thereby be entitled to hold any 
public or Civil Service appointment; in fact, this Bill requires 
that a person seeking such an appointment should pass an exami- 
nation such as is required to be by the medical officers 
entering the army and navy. This plan, if carried into effect, 
would simply be the addition of another Examining Board and 
another qualification to the numbers that already exist. Those 
who are best acquainted with what is required in the education 
and examinztion of medical practitioners believe that such a plan 
would be merely adding to and complicating already existing 
difficulties ; and the proposal will probably incur much opposi- 
tion. 

A very simple method of securing the required competence 
has been a, namely, that, instead of those several licensing 
bodies holding each its special examination, those of each division 
of the kingdom should unite to form what has been called a 
Conjoint Board, for the purpose of examining all persons desirous 

being registered as medical practitioners. This idea has been 
formulated in England, as indeed we informed our readers @ year 
ago; and an English Conjoint Board is pre forthwith to act, 
if like boards were formed in Scotland and Ireland. It is said 
that the difficulties to the formation of such a board in Ireland 
have been surmounted ; but the Scotch bodies reject all attempts at 
such union except ina very partial manner between some of them. 
The Scotch Universities have issued a document abounding in in- 
genious argument, which aims at showing that these bodies should 
not be required to unite for ing out any such arrangement. 
The chief argument which the Universities use is that it is un- 
necessary and undesirable to obtain uniformity of examination and 
qualification, as such uniformity would lead to a levelling down- 
wards. This ent ignores the fact that compotence is the 
uniformity artis at; and that above and beyond competence any 
amount of excellence may be enco and recognized. The 
Universities make no attempt to answer the formidable objection 
to their system in which teachers become examiners, and give to 
their own Pupils licenses to practise on the public. It is quite 
true that in the Universities extra academic examiners are added 
to the professorial staff; but still the objection remains that 
teachers would be loath to evidence their own incompetence to 
teach by the rejection of their pupils; whilst pupils will always 
find facilities for passing within the restricted area of their own 
teachers, which they would not find in a Board constituted on a 
wider basis. Neither do the Universities offer any explanation of 
the extraordinary fact which appears in their statement that the 
Examining Bodies in Scotland in 1878 granted 582 qualifications 
to practise, whilst all the Examining Bodies of England together 
granted only 669 qualifications, although the pcpulation of Scot- 
land is about one-sixth that of England. ose who are well 
informed on the subject assert that this vast discrepancy is 
due to certain facilities afforded by the Scotch bodies which 
attract candidates from remote parts; in other words, that 
licenses are obtained on easier terms, and consequently with 
inferior qualifications, in Scotland than elsewhere. It is therefore 
demanded that the several licensing bodies in the different divi- 
sions of the kingdom should unite to form Examining Boards 
which would be amenable to and within the control of the General 
Medical Council. No very profound change is thereby demanded. 
It is merely required that, instead of so many examinations con- 
ducted by different examiners on the same subjects at different 
diange ond in Glens places, the bodies should unite to perform 


these duties by co-operation. A uniform competency might thus 
be obtained, whilst higher excellence might still be secured 
— action of the several Educational and Examining 


The constitution of the General Medical Council, the admission 
to practice of foreign and colonial medical men, and some other 
points which must be brought under the attention of the Com- 
mittee, remain for future consideration, The protection of the 
public from the results of a misleading register is the subject 
which should occupy the primary attention of the Select Com- 
mittee; and we trust that neither the sophistry nor the arguments 
of those who are either self-interested or prejudiced may be allowed 
to interfere with this important consideration. 


THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


be may not be oe to add something to the few words 
which we said week about M. Emile Augier’s charmi 
piece, Le Gendre de M. Poirier, as in no play have the actors 
actresses of the Théatre Francais been more deservedly suc- 
cessful, and as it is to be hoped that the wish which has been so 
generally expressed for another performance of this drama may be 
acceded to. Written and constructed in the best spirit of modern 
comedy, Le Gendre de M. Poirier is admirably represented, not 
merely by the principal performers, but also ose to whom the 
less important characters are assigned. We have already pointed 
out the difference between M. Bressant’s representation of the 
Marquis de Presle and that of M. Delaunay. The interpretation 
which the latter gives to the part seems to aid more than M. 
Bressant’s did the force of the scene in which Poirier is led on 
by his son-in-law to confess his ambition to become a peer of 
rance. M. Got’s comic power, which appears in every sentence 
that he utters throughout the piece, perhaps rises highest in this 
scene. The gradual expansion of his mind and unfolding of 
his projects under the influence of what he takes to be the 
kindly interest of the Marquis is wonderfully studied; and his 
surprise and indignation when his dreams are dispelled by M. De~ 
launay’s irrepressible and infectious laughter are admirable. Here 
M. Bressant’s contempt used to be crushing; and, in spite of 
Poirier’s meanness and vulgarity, seemed almost cruel. M. De- 
launay shows rather the unaffected and careless amusement of a 
man who is suddenly brought face to face with a ludicrous imper- 
tinence and presumption, and this rendering seems to preserve the 
balance of interest better than the other aid. The grave import- ~ 
ance of M. Thiron in the part of a cook who scorns to be called 
a servant is excellently comic; and it may be worth mentioning 
that there is nothing exaggerated in the words given to this 
“ officier de bouche,” as they are very similar to expressions used 
by a distinguished chef who, in his writings, protested strong] 
against being classed with domestics. Mme. Croizette deserves all 
praise for her skill and cleverness in interpreting a part for which 
she is perhaps not so well fitted as for others in her list of char- 
acters. M. Baillet’s performance of Montmeyran has already been 
praised; but it is only fair to draw attention to it again, as another 
actor has been credited with therepresentation of this character. The 
Times’ critic, by a very natural error,duetoa misleading announcement 
in the general programme—a programme necessarily liable to chan 
—spoke of M. Laroche, who is still in Paris, as having acted this 
owe Less natural was it to take M. Richard, who performed 
hevassus for M. Garraud, whose appearance is unmistakable. 
Neither error, however, is of great importance, and English critics 
can hardly be expected to know by sight all the minor actors of 
the company of the Théatre Frangais, Still, if ignorance is per- 
missible, it is clear that the exercise of the imagination must be 
strictly forbidden. The most earnest defenders of the right of 
free criticism will hardly maintain that a critic may create an 
So pg performance in order to = it to elaborate analysis. 
Such a proceeding, if not reprehensible, is at all events a marked 
departure irom the functions of a judge, and an inroad into those 
of the writer of fiction ; yet, strange to say, this singular flight of 
fancy has been indulged in by a contributor to that austere paper 
the Spectator, which seldom condescends to notice such triviali- 
ties as s plays. A sage, having been told tos of the 
representation of Tartufe at the Gaiety, proceeded, it would 
seem, to evolve the idea of a performance of Tartufe from the 
depths of his moral consciousness, and was rewarded for 
the effort by a brilliant but unhappily misleading vision. In this 
Mme. Sa appears to have specially prominent. “Of 
the Dorine of Mlle. JeanneSamary,” said this gifted enthusiast in last 
week’s Spectator, “it would be difficult to speak too highly. The 
brilliant young actress took the audience by surprise” (here perhaps 
the brilliant critic took his readers by surprise) “ and captivated 
them at once. Bressant’s pupil does her famous master credit. 
° as wg Ah the present stage of the performances of the 
Comédie Francaise in London there has been nothing so good as 
Mille. Jeanne Samary’s Dorine.” Then follows an account in an 
interminable sentence of the merits of this wondrous performance. 
The praise is ludicrously overcharged, but might not the less have 
given some pleasure to Mme. Samary if she had appeared in the 
wer Dorine; but, as a matter of fact, the character was per- 
was born. It is true that in meral programme part o 
Dorine was assigned to Mme. } aera but these announce- 
ments are sometimes as misleading as ecstatic visions, Let it be 
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hoped that the seer will in future supplement second sight and the 
e by a visit to the theatre. 

A good deal of criticism of a more prosaic kind, being the work 
of men who had condescended to go to the Gaiety, has been 
evoked by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s performance of Phédre last 
week. On the whole the impression seems to be that her acting 
was of a very high, perhaps of the highest, order. In this view 
we regret to say that we cannot entirely concur. When giving an 
account of her performance of the character in Paris, we have 
spoken more than once of the wonderful dramatic talent she dis- 
played, and of her admirable rendering of the character throughout. 

Vow it must be said that her acting has no longer the sustained 
merit which it had when she was first seen as Phédre, and that its 
general effect is not what it was. There is a strong tendency to 
violence and to shrieking in many of the more vehement passages— 
the actress's naturally beautiful voice fails her entirely, and breaks 
when she attempts a style of furious declamation. It should, how- | 
ever, be added that in some parts of the play Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt's acting is as fineasit used to be. The famous “C'est toi qui 
Yas nommé,” and the lines in which Phédre makes Hippolyte 
sensible of her love, were as well given as formerly ; but the 
fact that in portions of the play Mme. Sarah Bernhardt shows 
such exquisite feeling makes it the more deplorable that in 
others she should descend to ranting. It is, to be sure, only | 
natural that the multifarious pursuits and the many private 
engagements to which Mme. Bernhardt devotes herself should 
bave an evil influence on her performances on the stage. M. 
Mounet Sully’s Hippolyte was admirable. His splendid voice was 
used with the best judgment in the delivery of Racine’s verse ; his | 
action was noble and dignified, and his execution of the whole | 
part seemed the embodiment of a fine and complete tragic con- 
ception. M. Martel delivered Théraméne’s descriptive speech 
with discretion, and Ginone wasexcellently played by Mme. Provost 
Ponsia, It is no small credit to the performers that they were 
able to fill their parts so well, for they had to act to a singularly | 
unmannerly and unintelligent audience. It really seemed as | 
though a chosen assembly of dunces had been gathered together to 
see the famous tragedy. One fine passage after another was inter- 
rupted by the banging of an obtrusively noisy door, Many of the 
people in the stalls were unable seemingly to fullow Racine’s verse 
without boolis, and even with the aid which these atiorded were 
much puzzled. Their bewilderment apparently made them 
fidgetty, and they kept moving about and whispering to each 
other in a manner which was distracting to those who did not 

“find classical French hard to understand, and must have been | 
most trying to the actors on the stage. 

Of the demerits of M. Feuillet’s piece Le Sphinx, produced on 
Saturday night, we have spoken when describing former re- 
presentations of the pley, and it is therefore not necessary to say 
anything about the piece beyond expressing a cordial agreement 
with the universal condemnation which the feeblest work of the 
mocking-bird of French literature has received. The extremely 
real manner in which Mme. Oroizette depicted a death by 
poison gave the picce some celebrity at first, and it has kept the 
stage for a time, as bad plays often do if a good deal has been 
said about them. Those who went to the Gaiety on Saturday 
night perhaps hoped to be moved to a proper and becoming degree 
of horror ; but it is to be feared that they were disappointed, as a 
slight accident obliged Mme. Croizette to die earlier and with less 
agony than she had probably intended. Le Sphinx was pre- 
ceded by Le Luthier de Crémone, in which the effect of M. 
Coquelin’s admirable acting was partly spoilt by the noise made 
by the people who were taking their places im the stalls—as 
usual, the worst behaved portion of the audience. 

On Monday night Z’Amt Fritz was produced, and one of the 
most marked successes of the season was achieved by the actors in 
this piece. We say the actors, for it can hardly be denied that the 
play has scarcely any merit, except that of being harmless; and 
that the favour with which it is received is entirely due to the 
marvellous manner in which M. Febvre, M. Got, and their play- 
nates contrive to give life to characters which in the hands of 
other players would appear insipid in the extreme. The first-named 
has to represent a rich bourgeois proprietor of Alsace who, over- | 
fond of the good things of this life, and holding marriage in con- | 
tempt, is preached to by a benevolent Jewish rabbi, who tells him 
that a man’s principal duty is to marry and become the 
father of children, ‘the young man, very naturally bored by the 
rabbi, goes to stop at the house of one of his tenants, a farmer, 
and falls in love of course with the farmer's daughter, a highly 
virtuous and uninteresting young person. Terrified at discovering 
the strength of his own feelings, he runs away, whereat the farmer's 
daughter—with very little reason, it must be said—mourns greatly. 
Her cowardly lover sutiers also, and becomes so ill that he cannot 
sleep, and actually has no appetite. However, his pain is shortly 
lightened, as, forgetful of feminine dignity, the woman whom 
he has so shabbily left comes to see him, and, after he has had an 
interview with her, the rabbi, by a well-worn device, causes 
him to declare himself. The easily won damsel rushes into his 
arms, and, after a few remarks from the excellent Jew, the play 
comes to an end. A tamer story—if story it can be called— 
can hardly be imagined, and its flatness is not redeemed by any 
merit in the dialogue, which, with little exception, is exceedingly 
dull. Nevertheless, M. Febvre and M. Got, admirably aided | 
by MM. Barré and Coquelin cadet, and Mmes. Reichemberg | 
and Jouassain, contrived to give life to the heavy scenes, | 
and to make the mawkish play interesting from first to | 


last. Specially excellent was the first-named, whose picture of a 


| self-indulgent and self-complacent but kindly young man, who, 


despising love, is most terribly galled when he falls in love, was 
among the best specimens of dramatic art which have been given 
during the stay of the actors of the Frangais in London. M. 
Got was not so happy as his companion in the early portion 
of the play, as he slightly over-emphasized what he had to say, 
and indulged, as he occasionally does, in redundant gesture; but 
his performance was admirable nevertheless, and the latter part 
of it was quite in his best manner. Both actors were de- 
servedly applauded by a small but appreciative audience, 
who could follow French dialogue, and did not, like the dullards 
who came to see Phédre, get puzzled at every other 
speech. On the night following that on which this play was 
acted there was an occurrence hardly to have been expected at the 
Gaiety during the present season—to wit, a failure by a leading 
actress. Mme. Sarah Bernhardt appeared as Zaire, and acted in a 
manner which can hardly have satistied the most indulgent critic. 
We have described her rendering of this character when speaking 
of the performance of the play at the Théitre Francais, and have 
no wish to comment on the deficiencies of last Tuesday’s per- 
formance; but it must be said that the representation of Zaire and 


_ part of the representation of Phédre have made it clear that the 


actress has not advanced in her art of late, and that singular 
want of judgment was shown when she was spoken of as though 
she towered above all the players of the theatre in the Rue 
Richelieu. It is most interesting to compare M. Mounet Sully’s 
present fine performance of Orosmane with the defective rendering 
of the character which he gave when he first undertook it a few 
years ago. 

Le Jeu de 'Amour et du Hasard was on Wednesday night 
substituted for that stupid little play Le Village, and was as well 
received as it invariably is when given in Paris. This piece, as 
we need hardly say, is one of the most vigorous evergreens of the 
French stage, and its prolonged life must be attributed not merely 
to its merits, but also to the fact that it has usually been inter- 
preted by distinguished members of the company of the Comédie: 
Frangaise; and if such representatives of the principal 
characters as Mmes. Broisart and Samary and M. Coquelin can 
always be found, the play will probably gratify a remote posterity. 
The acting of the ladies who have been named was admired as it 
deserved to be on Wednesday evening; and it may perhaps be 
permissible to express a hope that among the audience who so 
rightly applauded them the visionary of the Spectator was present 
to see on the stage before him the actual Madame Samary whom 
he had previously beheld with the eye of the spirit only. M. 
Coquelin was, of course, admirable as the valet who personates 
his master ; but it can hardly be said that the master’s part was 
well filled. After Marivaux’s comedy, Z/ ne faut jurer de rien was. 
acted, with MM. Delaunay and Got in the characters of Valentin 
and the Abbé, and Mmes. Madeleine Brohan and Reichemberg 
and M. Thirou in the parts of the Baronmne de Mantes, 
Cécile, and Vanbuck, formerly played in England by Mme. 
Jouassain, the late Emilie Dubois, and M. Barré. Acted to per- 
fection, Musset’s exquisitely written piece was listened to with 


. great interest, which culminated, as it should, at the beautiful scene 


between Cécile and Valentin inthe lastact, played with infinite grace 
by Mile. Reichemberg and with passionate fervour by M. Delaunay, 
whom time happily seems to leave untouched. It may be observed 
that, in spite of Musset’s unsurpassed dialogue, the part of 
Valentin might, in the hands of an inferior actor, be a very un- 
pleasant one, owing to the peculiar nature of the story. The Times’ 
critic has made the astonishing discovery that I? ne faut jurer de 
rien is to be singled out a3 a piece which fathers may take their 
daughters to see. ‘To ascertain how far this opinion is justified, it 
is only necessary to consider what the projects of Alfred de 
Musset’s hero are. He first of all starts for a country house with 
the avowed intention of involving a harmless girl in a disgraceful 
intrigue ; and later on, when, angered by her mother, he solemnly 
swears that the unfortunate child shall be his mistress, and not his 
wife. Itis true that, captivated by her trustfulness and purity, 
he kindly determines to marry her; but, notwithstanding the 
moral ending of the piece, it can hardly be said that its motif is 
one which should be found pleasing by innocent young women. 
For such this famous piece was not intended; and, though the 
author may have justly expected much praise for it, he probably 
never anticipated in his wildest dreams that it would one day be 
pronounced in England a pretty thing for young ladies to see. 


THE ATHENZUM LIBEL CASE. 


OM time to time the truth of what Horace said about 

the irritability of writers is proved by events which show 
that human nature is, and is likely to remain, much the same 
as it was centuries ago. The desire for retaliation caused b 
adverse criticism takes different shapes in different periods an 
countries, In the days of Ze Misantrope, Court influence was 
employed to crash the person who dared to complain of faulty 
verses; and on one occasion Moliére was punished by finding 
all the lights in his theatre extinguished, at the instance of 
the indignant priesthood, during a performance of Tartufe 
In our own days the weapon employed in France to execute 
the vengeance of enraged journalists or authors has ‘been 
the small sword. The literary history of Great Britain about a 
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hundred years ago affords.an instance of the employment of a less 
- but apparently a not less deadly, means of expressing what 

. Robert Buchanan called, if we remember right, a strong 
literary ill-will. D’Israeli, in his Calamities and Quarrels of 
Authors, tells us how a certain Dr. Gilbert Stuart devoted im- 
mense energy to vilifying Dr. Some of Stuart’s. letters 
quoted in that work are curious and instructive. ‘“ This month,” 
he writes on one oceasion, “Henry is utterly demolished; 
his sale is stopped, many of his copies are returned; and his old 
friends have forsaken him; pray in what state is he in London? ” 
Later on, after suggesting every peal way of making Henry 
miserable, he writes, “I have a thousand thanks to give you for 
your insertion of the paper in the London Chronicle. .... When 
you have an enemy to attack, I shall in return give my best as- 
sistance, and aim at him a mortal blow, and rush forward to his 
overthrow, though the flames of hell should start up to oppose 
me.” After this frank and hideous confession of “literary 
ill-will,” any record of a modern literary quarrel must 
“come tardy off”; and it may be thought that there is less 
interest in an to a court of law than in a resort to 
arms for the decision of a literary dispute. No one will be found 
to advocate duelling as the proper correction for criticism which 
its subjects may think unduly severe; but many people may be of 
opinion that a writer who appeals to the law to uphold the merit of 
his performances is not in all instances.doing his best either for his 
own interests or for those of the calling to which he belongs. 

The person who has most recently employed the English sub- 
stitute for what was for a long time M. Cassagnac’s method of re- 
senting criticism—Mr, Shepherd—can hardly besaid to belong to the 
class whom Horace had in his mind when he wrote of the “ genus 
iritabile vatum,” Mr. Shepherd may have written, and even pub- 
lished, poetry, as a vast number of people have done; but, how- 
ever that may be, it would seem that he has been chiefly known 
by the public less as a poet himself than as a person interested for 
certain purposes in the works of poets. Carried away by his zeal 
for the promulgation of poetry, he made it what he described as 
+a labour of love” tocollect and publish certain works written in her 
earliest years by the late Mrs. Browning, without asking Mr. Brown- 
ing’sopinion asto the advisableness of such acourse. The Atheneum, 
having ascertained that Mr. Browning, as might be expected, did 
not approve of Mr. Shepherd’s proceeding, gave its opinion of the 
industrious compiler’s undertaking in terms which were certainly 
strong enough. Mr. Shepherd was spoken of as “ an insect ;” as 
devoid “ of the faintest tincture of culture” and “the merest dash 
of literary taste”; and it was afterwards said by the Atheneum 
that, if “acombination of the chiffonnier and the resurrection 
man could constitute a personality of importance in the world 
of letters, we should have to congratulate Mr. Shepherd. To 
be one’s own vampire is an unenviable post; to be somebody 
else’s vampire is a post to which only a fortunate ambition could 
aspire. It is said that whenever the office of hangman is vacant 
competition is brisk.” On these expressions Mr. Shepherd brought 
his libel, which was tried, oddly enough, by a common jury. Mr. 
Shepherd, in cross- examination, made some interesting statements. 
He explained how he had become able to publish the works which 
formed, the subject of the article that he complained of, and in 
connexion with this matter he avowed his conviction that “ it 
would be libellous for anybody to say that he showed bad taste in 
publishing these early poems of Mrs. Browning.” He “ objected 
to anything being said that would damage him in reference to 
getting his living.” One is.reminded by this, but with a difference, 
of Touchstone’s saying, “Thou art in a parlous state, shep- 
herd.” 1f the plaintiff in the case of Shepherd v. Francis were to 
succeed in making the practice of his theory universal, it would 
certainly be time to cry “ Critic, thou art in a parlous state.” 
Whether or not serious damage would be caused to Mr. Shepherd 
by a statement that his taste was not perfect is a question which 
was not directly before the Court, and with which we need not be in 
his case concerned. But the suggestion that the implication of 
want of taste is libellous may afford curious food for the imagination 
of speculative persons. 

Leaving this matter to the “poetical students” for whom 
Mr. Shepherd designed his “labour of love” in resuscitating 
early poems of Mrs. Browning which their author would have 
liked to have left in oblivion, we may pass to some other remark- 
able points in the plaintiff's evidence. He admitted that he had 

blished an early of Mr. Tennyson's, The Lover's Tale. “It 
was done without Mr. Tennyson’s sanction,” and the publication 
seems to have gone on until it was restrained by the Court of 
o . “He copied a poem of Mr. Browning’s sent to Mr. 
Hotten for publication, and also a small poem of Mr. Rossetti, but 
he did not publish them. He wrote a letter to the Echo some 
time afterwards about Mr. Browning's poem, and was paid for it. 
Tn it he quoted from the poem. It was an anticipatory notice of 
« publication of the in the Cornhill Magazine.” From this 
one naturally concl that Mr. Shepherd, without the author's 
sanction, published “ anticipatory ” extracts which he had 
to copy of a poem of Mr. Browning’s which was about to appear, 
and was paid for his labour in so doing. But this was not the 
limit of Mr. Shepherd’s industry. He not only knew that a poem 
of Mr. Browning’s was at a certain time about to be published, 
and found his account in that knowledge, but he also “ knew a 
a of Mr. Tennyson’s. called Tie Window, or the Loves 
the Wrens. It was set to music by Mr. Arthur Sullivan. 
4Mr. Shepherd) published an anticipatory notice of it. He put 
the poem together by means of the concordance of Tennyson, 


considered that fair literary work.” Opinion is free in this en- 
lightened country. Mr. Shepherd’s singularly unatiected state- 
ment reminds us of a story of an eminent person whose 
country place was infested with moles, Thinking to turn 
these creatures to some account, he had a vast quan- 
tity of them caught by his keeper and sent the skins to his 
tailor to be made into a great-coat. The coat was made 
and delivered with a bill of gigantic proportions, due to the 
trouble of putting all the little skins together without the semblance 
of a jojn. Whether the joins in Mr. Shepherd’s work showed or 
not, we cannot say, as we have not had the pleasure of seeing his 
stitching together of The Window; but he may at least congratu- 
late himself on occupying the position corresponding to that of the 
tailor who had the pieces put together, rather than that of the 
person to whom the skins originally belonged. 

After Mr. Shepherd had delivered himself of his evidence, Mr. 
Chatto appeared to testify to the high opinion which he had of 
Mr, Shepherd's “ industry and ability,” and to observe with be- 
coming caution that he had “ not yet made up his mind to cease to 
employ him.” Mr. Browning, to whom Mr. Serjeant Parry said 
“Tdo not ask you, sir, who youare. I would as soon think of 
asking William Shalspeare who he was,” gave evidence which 
was strongly in favour of the defendant. He thoroughly approved 
of what the Atheneum had said, and said that Mrs. Browning 
would have had “ the strongest possible objection” to the republica- 
tion of verses written by her at the age ot fourteen. He thought 
that Mr. Shepherd “ richly deserved ” what had been said of him, 
and that the terms used were “not at all too strong.” Being 
asked if he was aware that Mr. Barnett Smith had spoken of the 
productions of Mrs. Browning’s childhood as “having the stamp 
of true genius,” he replied, and his reply probably caused no 
surprise, “I do not know if I have read that.” The barrister who 
cross-examined Mr, Browning attempted to take him into matters 
clearly beside the subject; and we are most glad to note that Mr. 
Justice Lindley promptly suppressed a practice which has for long 
been gaining ground in courts of every kind, and which cannot 
_s hurtful to the reputation of the Bar if it is allowed to 

ourish, 

After the evidence, the final speeches of counsel, and the 
Judge’s summing-up had been heard, the jury found a verdict for 
the plaintiff, with 1507. damages. We cannot, of course, comment 
upon the verdict of twelve common jurymen. We can only regret 
that the Atheneum was not more guarded in choosing words to 
express its opinion of Mr. Shepherd’s performances, 


GERMANY, INDIA, AND THE SILVER QUESTION. 


by is not wonderful that the publication last week of a Parlia- 
mentary paper in which it was announced, on the authority 
of the English Ambassador in Berlin, that the German Govern- 
ment had found itself to be a heavy loser by the sales of silver, 
and for that reason had suspended them, and that in the opinion 
of financial men it was preparing to adopt the double standard as 
in France, should havé had a great effect upon the silver market. 
Of late years that market has been mainly governed by the pro- 
ceedings of Germany, and it could not fail to be strongly affected 
by the prospect of a change of policy on the part of the German 
Government. A few weeks ago we sketched, with the aid of 2 
report laid before the Reichstag, the history of German trans- 
actions with respect to silver, and we need not go over the ground 
again. But, as a translation of that report is inserted in the Parlia- 
mentary paper above referred to, accompanied by a memorandum 
evidently drawn up by an expert, it may be well to recapitulate the 
leading points for the sake of making more clear the importance that 
attaches to the policy and actton of Germany in regard to this 
matter. Speaking roughly, then, we may say that the total coinage 
- of thalers and gulden—that is, the oid moneys of the separate Ger- 
man States—amounted to go millions sterling. When the English 
Silver Committee presided over by Mr. Goschen was sitting in 
1876, the official German estimates laid before it were to the effect 
that one-third of this sum had been melted down, exported, or lost, 
and consequently that there remained only 60 millions to be 
accounted for. But 20 millions had been recoined at the end 
of last year, and 32 millions had been sold, so that, if those esti- 
mates were correct, there ought to remain to be accounted for 
only 8 millions. The estimate at present, however, is, as we 
showed in detail some weeks ago, about 18 millions were 
yet in Germany at the beginning of January. It has been 
ascertained by experience that, as regards the gulden and the 
larger and smaller thaler pieces, instead of one-third, only about 
one-fifth had been lost. The result is that Germany has still at 
her disposal more than half the quantity that she has sold up to the 
present time. It will easily be understood how great must be the 
anxiety of all concerned to know what she means to do with these 
18 millions. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Goschen’s very able speech in the late debate 
on Indian finance showed conclusively that the influence of the 
German demonetization on the price of silver has been grossly ex- 
aggerated by panic. ‘The whole of the silver suld by Germany, far 
from flooding Kurope with a depreciated metal, as had been feared, 
has been absorbed by a single country—India. Since the Silver Com- 
mittee reported, Germany has sold 26 millions, and during the same 


| 


time India has taken 25 millions; her gross imports, indeed, have 
been 30 millions, but she has exported 5 millions to other Hastern 
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countries. The significance of these figures will be manifest at a 
glance. They show that none of the silver disposed of by Ger- 
many has gone to supply the United States or Austria-Hungary 
with the new coin which they have been issuing from their 
mints during the past two or three years; that those nations 
had to draw upon the mines for the supplies they needed ; and 
that consequently there is no large accumulation in the hands 
of mine-owners ready to overwhelm the markets when the 
German sales come to an end. In saying this of course we 
do not mean to commit ourselves to the literal statement that the 
identical bars sold by Germany were shipped to the East, and no- 
where else. That is quite immaterial. What the figures really 
prove is that India took an amount of silver in the last three 
years equal to the amount sold by Germany in the same period, 
and consequently that the new demands of such countries as the 
United States and Austria have absorbed, or are absorbing, the 
increased supply from the mines. The vastness of the absorbing 
— of India is surprising, especially in a period of universal 

epression of trade. ere there an active demand in ee for 
Indian produce, the phenomenon would not be so remarkable, 
inasmuch as the depreciation of silver obviously stimulates the 
Indian export trade. But with the slack demand that there has 
been for Indian produce, and the low prices that have prevailed, 
the immense imports of silver during the last three years are 
astonishing. It is true that the terrible famine in Madras and 
Bombay created a great demand for silver to pay for the grain 
needed by the starving ple. But obviously the demand 
would avail nothing if India had not the means of buying 
the silver; she could not have obtained it unless she borrowed 
or gave something in exchange for it. This vast absorbing 
power ought to reassure those whom the German sales have 
stricken with panic. During the past year it has diminished, 
in consequence of the cessation of famine and the fall at home 
in the prices of Indian produce. But it has not come to an end, 
and there can be no doubt thata revival of trade in this country 
would speedily make it active once more. Add to this, that the 
absorbing power of China is equally illimitable. In 1876, when 
the last failure of the European silk crop occurred, the export of 
silver to China was very large ; and, if in the present season specu- 
lation should rise to the proportions it assumed then, the move- 
ment will be of a corresponding magnitude. As we have lately 
discussed this subject, we refer to it here only to remind the reader 
how vast is still the field for the use of silver in the East, and 
how groundless are the fears sometimes expressed of ruinous and 
— depreciation. Were there an efficient Government at 
Pekin which made a point of supplying its subjects with a 
proper currency, the Chinese demand for the metal would 
probably equal, if it did not exceed, the Indian. Even now 
the export of foreign dollars, through this country and from San 
Francisco, is on an enormous scale. However, this is by the way. 
The point which we specially wished to bring out was that to 
which Mr. Goschen devoted the greater part of his speech in 
the Indian Budget debate—namely, the fact that India has 
absorbed the whole of the 26 millions sold by Germany during the 
last three years. It may be worth while adding that this trade in 
silver constituted some set-off to the losses undoubtedly suffered by 
this country through the depreciation. Germany, which sold 
the silver, did so for the purpose of buying gold; and she lost 
doubly by the transaction—first on the silver which was depre- 
ciated, and secondly on the gold which was appreciated. We, on 
the contrary, gained doubly, by buying the silver at a panic price, 
and afterwards selling it for Indian produce. 

But to return to the embarrassing position in which the Germar 
Government now finds itself. When the Empire was founded at 
the close of the war with France, there existed a diversity of cur- 
rencies in the German States. It was indisputably right to 
substitute for these one uniform coinage, but it was an utter 
mistake to give up the silver standard and adopt a gold one 
in its stead. The pre-eminence of England in trade and manu- 
factures, and the just authority of her political economists, had 
given prevalence to the idea that her monetary system had 
not only contributed to her prosperity, but that it was as deserving 
of imitation as her political constitution. Not a few of our econo- 
mists lent countenance to this notion. They wrote and spoke as 
if all countries ought to adopt the single gold standard. In 
doing this they overlooked the obvious consideration that a poor 
country, whose business transactions are on a small scale, far hom 
being benefited by.a very costly currency, is injured by it. The 
expense of acquiring such a currency is an onerous and perfectly 
needless burden, and when she has got it her people are incon- 
venienced by having to use coins which are too large for the 
payments they usually have to make. Small pieces best suit 
small transactions. ere it only on this ground, Germany acted 
unwisely in rejecting a silver for a gold currency. But, ivther, 
the balance of trade is permanently against Germany ; that is to 
say, she is ——— in the debt of other countries, and con- 
sequently her gold is drained away as soon as she has got it. 
This compels her to keep constantly buying, and thus to compete 
for a scarce and extremely costly article with much richer coun- 
tries than herself, like England, France, and the United States. 
At a moment when her stock of silver is running out, this is 
coming to be a very serious consideration ; and as it presses itself 
more and more upon the attention of the German people, the 
rumour begins to gain ground that the Government om become 
convinced that it has made a mistake in this matter. When 
the sales of silver were suspended the rumour seemed to be 


confirmed. It is to be borne in mind, however, that very loud 
complaints are made of the scarcity of small change—that is, of 
the new silver coins—and it is quite possible that the amount of 
these might be considerably increased without any intention on 
the part of the Government to relinquish the existing monetary 
system. But it would be waste of time to speculate on the sub- 
ject. Herren Delbriick and Bamberger have given notice of a 
question as to the intentions of the Government, and it will be 
wisest to wait for the reply. 


THE THEATRES. 


manager of the Lyceum Theatre has departed frony 
established practice in the arrangement of his programme. 
He has chosen to disregard the tyranny of theatrical routine, and 
in place of a single drama pertormed night after night he has. 
offered to the public a varied series of performances, including 
several of the most successful pieces that have been produced. 
under his management. Hamlet, the Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, 
and Eugene Aram have been played in regular rotation since the 
beginning of the present month, and to this list Mr. Wills’s his- 
torical drama of Charles I. is shortly to be added. The revival 
of Eugene Aram, although it provides a new part for Miss Terry, 
is chiefly remarkable for a single scene of strong dramatic interest 
between the hero and his accuser Houseman. Here both the 
author and the actor are at their best, and it may indeed be ques- 
tioned whether Mr. Irving’s peculiar power of combining the 
impression of keen mental suffering with resolute will has 
ever been more effectively exhibited. The play, as a whole, 
is by no means to be regarded as a satisfactory example of Mr. 
Wills’s work. It is radically defective in construction, and, in 
spite of a certain grace of literary style which Mr. Wills can 
always command, the dialogue is constantly lacking in vigour 
and directness. In the earlier scenes @ studied simplicity of 
diction is pushed to the verge of absurdity, and in the few 
situations that have real strength and interest the author has 
overburdened his work with intricate and insignificant metaphor. 
But even these faults might perhaps be pardoned if the pro- 
gress of the story revealed any ingenuity in the invention of in- 
cident, or if the subordinate characters were endowed with suffi- 
cient individuality. Save in the one scene to which we have already 
referred, Eugene Aram might almost as well be left alone upon the 
stage, and Mr. Wills would seem to have been so far conscious of 
the unimportance of the other persons of the drama that hehas 
made the last act a lengthy monologue, equally trying to the 
audience and to the actor. It wus not to be expected, therefore, 
that Miss Ellen Terry could add greatly to her reputation by 
the performance of the part of Ruth Meadows. No amount 
of skill could avail to infuse reality into such a shadowy sketch, 
and the strength of feeling she is called upon to pourtray is so 
suddenly developed that the very sincerity of the actress’s style: 
seems only to bring into bolder relief the inadequate resources of 
the dramatist. It may of course be urged in Mr. Wills’s defence 
that Miss Terry was not a member of the Lyceum company when 
the play was originally produced; had he been able to count upon 
such powerful assistance, he would perhaps have been inspired to 
work out a worthier conception of character. As it is, the weight. 
of the drama falls entirely upon Mr. Irving’s shoulders, and 
although we do not undervalue this actor’s talent, it is impossible 
to deny that his strength is manifestly overtaxed. Not that there 
is any side of the character of Eugene Aram, as depicted by the 
author, to which he is not able to do full justice, but that it is 
simply beyond the power of any single performer to bear un- 
assisted the burden of a three-act drama. Indeed, when we 
consider the extraordinary difficulties of the task, it becomes 
rather matter for wonder that any measure of success should 
be possible. And that Mr. Irving is eminently successful in 
certain passages of the play we have already hinted. He contrives 
to keep ever present to the audience the suggestion of the one 
terrible crime that overshadows Eugene Aram’s life. Even in the 
earlier scenes, where the vision of a happy love has opened a 
brighter prospect, we are never allowed to forget the weight that 
presses upon his mind, and we realize the persistence with which 
the haunting terror has invaded every moment of his life when 
the reappearance of Houseman suddenly summons into vivid recol- 
lection all the circumstances of the past which he has vainly 
endeavoured to suppress. During the whole of this encounter 
with the vulgar associate of his crime Mr. Irving plays with a 
force and subtlety that are absolutely convincing. As the co 
with which he has entered upon the struggle gradually fails, we 
are able to perceive that it is not to the brutal menaces of his 
adversary that he yields himself, but to the ghastly image that 
rises before his own recollection, Nothing could be more powerful 
in suggestion of acute mental distress than the brief scene in which 
he is left alone after the encounter, powerless any longer 
to play the part that he has assumed. Here the actor's art ap- 
proaches absolute illusion, and the effect is complete in resource as 
well as in intention. 

At the Haymarket Theatre another play by Mr. Wills has been 

roduced and withdrawn in an incredibly short space of time. 

vag has not been more successful than the unfortunate drama 
which it was designed to supplant; and Mr. Wills’s failure to re- 
construct his own work offers another proof that, although sp 
author may cheerfully acknowledye the verdict of the public, he ix 
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not necessarily competent to amend what has been found defective. 
It would be obviously ungracious to criticize what is no longer 
before the public; but we may permit ourselves to express a regret 
that a writer who possesses so many of the qualifications nece 

for success should not be able to secure, by means of collaboration, 
the support of those qualities of construction in which he has so 
often shown himself deficient. 

At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre Mr. Robertson’s play of Caste 
has been withdrawn in favour of a lighter and more varied pro- 
gramme. Playgoers have had the opportunity of seeing Mrs. - 
croft in two of her happiest impersonations. Mr. Gilbert’s Sweet- 
hearts is styled “a dramatic contrast,” and the description may in 
one sense be taken as a criticism ; for it is the one defect of this 
ee little play that the contrast almost overrides the sense of 

mtinuity. The period that is supposed to elapse between the 
two acts would not perhaps of itself endanger the coherence of 
the action; but the marked change of character that has taken 
place in the interval is somewhat too emphatically expressed to 
allow the audience to feel that they are following a single story. 
The development from a pert girl to a sympathetic middle-aged 
woman, and from a sentimental youth to a cynical man of the 
world, might undoubtedly be justified by the experience of actual 
life ; but the transformation is here so suddenly presented that we 
seem to demand some better evidence of continued individuality 
than the author has been able to supply. The second half of this 
divided drama may, however, be said to be almost complete in 
itself; and we doubt whether Mr. Gilbert has ever shown so 
much ye and tenderness as are to be found in his portrait of 
Jenny Northcott. Nor does the author’s creation suffer in the in- 
terpretation. Mrs. Bancroft brings the finest artistic instinct to 
the rendering of a scene in which the pathos is never missed and 
never e rated. Her natural beauty of voice tells with ad- 
mirable effect in the touching sentences in which the circumstance 
of youthful parting is recalled, and the expression of emotion is 
combined with a sweetness and dignity of bearing that are in 
happy contrast with the rather forced vivacity of the earlier scene. 
The element of novelty in the present revival is to be found in Mr. 
Bancroft’s assumption cf the part of Spreadbrow. So competent an 
actor could scarcely fail to justify in some measure the curiosity 
with which his performance had been awaited. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed that Mr. Bancroft’s powers have often been dis- 
played to better advantage. The characteristics of his style do 
not specially fit him fora part that depends but little upon marked 
individuality of manner, and his rendering of the character as a 
whole scarcely equals, and certainly does not surpass, the portrait 
originally presented by Mr. Coghlan. 


ASCOT. 


he Tuesday of the Ascot week was the first real summer's day 
of the year ; and, judging from the weather of the Wednesday, 
it seemed highly probable that it had been the last. Fortunately 
there was brilliant sunshine during the first Royal procession, 
which was led by Lord Colville—Lord Hardwicke being still unable 
to ride, although he was well enough to receive the Royal party in 
the enclosure. We seldom have had the privilege of travelling by 
such slow trains as the specials which ran between Waterloo and 
Ascot. Each of these trains stopped at four stations on the outward 
and at five on the return journey, and frequently pulled up, as if 
to take breath. The attendance at the races was much as usual, 
but the proportion of remarkable dresses was far below the av . 
and we were consequently induced to hope that we might be 
spared the columns of print on the ladies’ garments which usuall 
appear in the newspapers at this season. Herein we were m 
mistaken ; and we are inclined to believe that, if the fair patronesses 
of Ascot were with one consent to appear in the habits of Sisters 
of Charity, the racing correspondents of the press would still 
declare that ‘“ the tout ensemble was gay and gratifying.” 

It was quite in accordance with the traditions of Ascot that the 
opening race should result in the defeat of a favourite. It was 
supposed that Alchemist could not give 26 lbs. to Chios, but 
after a very pretty race the favourite — way, and Alchemist won 
by three-quarters of a length. As Parole had beaten Alchemist 
in the Epsom Cup, this performance of the latter made the former 
a very strong favourite for the Ascot Stakes; but when that race 
was run, Parole was soon beaten. Ridotto, the second favourite, 
drew away from the field at the distance, and then he seemed 
to tire at every stride, and Mycene and Bay Archer gradually 
went up to him; but, luckily for his owner and backers, he 
just passed the post before he was caught. Ten two-year- 
olds went to the post for the Maiden Plate, which was the 
second race of the day. Marybud and Fascination bolted before 
the start, and ran almost to the distance before they could be 
stopped ; and, when the race was over, they seemed determined to 
have another match between themselves, galloping on together for 
about a mile beyond the winning-post. The race itself was won 
by Orchid after a very fine race with Triermain. Cannon’s rush 
on Orchid was a well-timed and fine piece of riding, and Custance 
rode Triermain with great skill. It wasa very close finish, and the 
race was won by ahead only. Thetwo stable companions, Trappist 
and orpe, as well as a chestnut three-year-old called St. 
Jean, came out for the Queen's Stand Plate. Last year Trappist was 
—* be the fastest horse in training over a T.Y.C. course 
when in the humour to exert himself; but this season he seems 


to have lost his form. He is a light bay horse with a large, lean, 
well-shaped head, a wiry neck, good shoulders, rather light girth, 
and very powerful quarters and thighs. Hackthorpe is a dark hay 
horse, with many excellent points, but both his back and his loins 
are far from perfection. He had 3 lbs. the best of the weights, and 
won the race ; but, although he only beat Trappist by a neck, it 
was in reality a very easy victory. Silvio, Isonomy, and Castle- 
reagh ran for the Queen’s Vase. It will be remembered that 
Silvio won the Derby in 1877, and Isonomy the Cambridgeshire in 
1878. We are not singular in considering Silvio the handsomest 
horse at present on the turf, He is a light bay with black legs, 
and is by Blair Athol out of Silverhair. Perhaps one of his 
greatest merits consists in the fact that none of his points catch 
the eye as being pre-eminently better than the others, his uniform- 
pe! and the consistency of his proportions being his most notice- 
able characteristics. Yet, when any of his points are separatel 
criticized, it is very difficult to find any fault with them; and, 
although compariscns are odious, when we looked at the Derby 
winner of 1877 we mentally contrasted. him with the coarse-look- 
ing Derby winner of 1879. Isonomy is not so good-looking as 
Silvio, having neither his neatness nor his evenness; but he is 
nevertheless a very handsome horse, with many racing character- 
istics, his immensely powerful quarters being specially noticeable. 
Castlereagh is a strong, bright chestnut with plenty of bone and 
some power; but he has a mean-looking back and middlepiece, 
and his head and neck are rather heavy. When the horses had 
started Silvio pulled very hard, but Archer kept him in the rear 
of the race until the last bend into the straight was reached. Then 
Silvio began to creep up, Archer sitting quite still, in the manner 
which, in his case, almost always portendsvictory. Onhe came, until 
he reached Isonomy’s girths; but he could get no further, and after 
a most exciting race, Isonomy won by half a length, Silvio beating 
Castlereagh for second place by three-quarters of a length. This 
running of Castlereagh’s was by no means bad, as he made the 
hae through the deep mud, and finished little more than a length 

ehind the winner. Eleven horses came out for the Prince of 
Wales's Stakes, a race worth more than three thousand pounds. 
The great Wheel of Fortune was among the starters, so it is 
needless to say which was the favourite. When the field left the 
paddock she refused to go down the course with the other horses, 
and deliberately proceeded to make herself as disagreeable as 
sible. There was something almost consoling in the misbehaviour 
of this paragon of perfection. She reared, she jumped, she twisted 
and untwisted herself, until we felt glad that Archer was on her 
back instead of ourselves. At last she went off peaceably to the 
start, and her conduct during the race was beyond praise. After 
lying in the rear of the field until near home, she went to the 

ront and won in a canter, neither distance nor mud apparently 
affecting her. The Biennial was won by ahead, after a tremendous 
race, by Sabella, and the Triennial was a mere canter for Jannette, 
her only opponent, Eau de Vie, having no chance with her. 

Nothing could have been more wretched than the weather on 
the Wednesday. During the whole morning rain came down in 
torrents, and drenching showers fell at intervals in the afternoon. 
The course became a morass, and previous public form was little 
or no guide to the respective chances of horses which had rather to 
wade than to gallop through the deep mud. Backers accordingly 
lost heavily, and a lay preacher who held forth on the course 
spoke the truth when he said that many who were then present 
would live to regret that they had come to the races. In the first 
five races the favourites were beaten in every instance. In the 
Ccronation Stakes Adventure and Leap Year were beaten by the 
unnamed Crocus filly; in the Fern Hill Stakes, Peter, who 
ought, on public form, to have won the Derby if he had not been 
disqualified, was never able to make any fight at all with 
Douranee or Japonica; in the Biennial, Exeter beat Strathern, 
Muley Edris, and Ruperra, each of whom on previous running 
was his superior; in the Royal Hunt Cup, Mandarin, a 33 to 1 
outsider, defeated a tield of twenty-seven horses, and in the Ascot 
Stakes Khamseen, the favourite, was beaten by Chippendale. The 
Triennial certainly was won by the favourite—Spring Captain—but 
only after a terrific race with a couple of despised outsiders, who 
ran a dead heat for second place. The Visitors’ Plate, the last 
event of the day, was the only race which fell comfortably to the 
first favourite. Douranee,a filly by Rosicrucian, who won the 
Fern Hill Stakes, must not be forgotten by students of two-year- 
old form. She had previously shown that she could race, and 
now she proved that she could run well in heavy ground ; and 
although much better two-year-olds may develop themselves later 
in the season, no colt or fil of the same age has hitherto shown 
better form. The Royal Hunt Oup was distinguished by what 
racing writers call a feature. This feature was the mud, which 
the very large field of twenty-eight horses scattered over the 
spectators as it raced past the enclosures and carriages. It 
seemed as if an enormous mud shell had suddenly burst in the 
middle of the course. THe unfortunate racegoers, already wet 
with rain, and standing in watery mud, only required a general 
bespattering with slush to complete their misery. they got 
it. 

There was a deluge of rain again on Thursday morning, and 
although it was tolerably fine during the races, the course was in 
even a worse state than on the previous day. The backers who 
lost their money through the defeat of their champions on the 
heavy ground were certainly to be pitied ; but even more pitiable 


a the ladies, who were lite sticking in the mud as they 


course between the and the carriages. Many 
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men, too, probably pitied themselves for having brought their 
womankind to Ascot in such weather, for mud is anythi 
but conducive to the good temper of ladies in fine attire. en 
the racing began there was again a grand beating of favourites. 
Victor Chief, Alchemist, and Discord were beaten in the first race 
by Philippine, who won by four lengths. Visconti, who had been 
third in the Derby, ran miserably in the St. James's Palace Stakes, 
which was won by Rayon di Or, who had only run seventh 
in the Derby. The famous Jannette, winner of last year’s Oaks 
and St. Leger, Isonomy, the winner of the Gold Vase on the 
Tuesday, Touchet, the winner of the Lincolnshire Handicap, 
Verneuil, the winner of the Ascot Cup last year, as well as 
of the Gold Vase and the Alexandra Plate, Insulaire, and Ex- 
mouth ran for the Cup. Verneuil made the running, the field 
following in Indian file. At the last turn Insulaire went 
to the front, followed by Isonomy, to whom he gave way as 
they neared the winning-post. Isonomy thus performed two- 
thirds of the feat accomplished by Verneuil last year. No ac- 
count of last weelt’s racing at Ascot would be complete without 
a reference to the ill-feeling created by the running of a certain 
horse in the Rous Memorial Stakes, which was won by Pheenix ; 
but, as the subject is an unpleasant one, we prefer to decline 
taking any notice whatever of the race. Lord Clive’s victory over 
Quicksilver, and Hackthorpe’s defeat of Radiancy, were little more 
than walks over. Fifteen two-year-olds ran for the New Stakes, 
which was won by Oceanie, a filly which, like Douranee, must be 
remembered by those who are interested in two-year-olds. On the 
whole, it was a poor day's racing, most of the races having been 
won in canters by several lengths. 

The last day of Ascot races was a fine one, and the ground had 
dried up wonderfully since the previous afternoon, but the course 
was still very heavy and holding. Drumhead won the Ascot 
Plate, for which he was not nearly so much fancied as Harbinger. 
Odds were laid on Valentino for the Maiden Plate ; but, like many 
other supposed certainties at Ascot, it proved a delusion, for the 
race was won in a canter by four lengths by Lancaster Bowman, 

inst whom 12 to 1 was laid. Then came the new and valuable 
Har wicke Stakes. Silvio appeared to be winning as the horses 
came up to the stands, but Chippendale came with a tremendous 
rush at the finish, and managed to win the race by a head. It is 
satisfactory that Lord Bradford, who has kept racehorses for 
a long time with very indifferent success, should have won two 
such important races last week as the Ascot Derby and the 
Hardwicke Stakes. The Turf would be the better for a few 
more patrons of the same type. Philippine beat Placida, Kaleido- 
scope, Hackthorpe, and Trappist, for the Wokingham Stakes, for 
which twenty-five horses started. Philippine is probably more 
suited for short than for long races; but she must be wonderfully 
fast, and deep ground does not seem to interfere with her action. 
Castlereagh, Thurio, Insulaire, Pageant, and Glengarry ran for the 
Alexandra Plate. Glengarry made the running, but Insulaire | 
challenged him at the distance, and eventually won the race by a 
length and a half. To have won arace in good company over three 
miles in heavy ground proves Insulaire to bea stayer of a very 
high class. Although wiry, he had not nearly the bone or 


muscle of the horses which ran against him, and yet he went | 
better than they did through the deep ground. We did not re-— 
main for the two last races, but they were both won by non- 


favourites—and thus ended the muddiest Ascot ever known. 


| the manner in which 
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REVIEWS. 


BROWNING’S DRAMATIC IDYLS.* 


as title of Mr. Browning’s little volume might have indicated 
his intention of presenting sketches of character in striking or 
picturesque circumstances. . Tennyson’s Northern Farmer and 
Ulysses and many of Mr. Browning’s poems are in this sense highly 
dramatic ; but in the present instance Mr. Browning has applied 
to drama its earlier meaning of a narrated transaction or story. 
Searcely any of the personages who record passages of their own 
experience have any particular character, unless a provincial 
Jonathan Wild and his wife may be considered as representatives 
of the lowest possible moral condition of humanity. One of the 
heroes is a dog; but perhaps Mr. Browning finds the dramatic 
element in the of a spectator to dissect the intelligent 
animal alive. The absorbing interest which Mr. Browning takes 
for poetical purposes in crime and in the puni of crime is 
once more illustrated in the Dramatic Idyls. In The Ring and 
the Book one brutal murder, told ten or twelve times over, fur- 
nishes matter for the longest poem yet published in Europe. The 
Dramatic Idyls are more liberally with separate horrors, 
recorded with com ive brevity. One of the six poems in the 


volume, though it ends with the death of the who is its 
subject, is a version of a enact Greek legend in which there is _ 
shocking or repulsive. ‘The metre of Pheidippides is not 
easy to scan; but if accent is regarded as a substitute for quantity, 
it may be considered either dactylie or choriambic. The famous — 
runner, who went in two days from Athens to Sparta with the | 
message of the capture of Eretria by the eee | 


* Dramatic Idyls. By Robert Browning. Smith, Elder, & Co. 1879. 


ciated the answer of the Ephori that they must wait for the full 
moon before they could form a decision. 


Not one word to waste, one look to loce on the false and the vile, 


he started on his homeward course, reproaching the Gods of 
Greece as he passed their haunts in succession with their neglect 
of their Athenian votaries. In the waste of Parnes he was well 
content to recognize no divine presence ; but on a sudden 


There, in the cool of a cleft, sat he, majestical Pan ! 

Ivy drooped wanton, kissed his head, moss cushioned his hoof, 
All the great God was good in the eyes, grave-kindly—the curl 
Carved on the bearded cheek, amused at a mortal’s awe, 

As, under the human trunk, the goat-thighs grand I saw. 


The god instructed Pheidippides to remonstrate with the 
Athenians on their neglect of his worship, and promised them aid 
and victory, sending as a token a bunch of fennel (marathus). 
The messenger also was assured of a reward, which he received 
when he was sent from Marathon to bring the news of the battle 
to Athens :— 
He flung down his shield, 

Ran like fire once more ; and the space ’twixt the Fennel-field 

And Athens was stubble again, a field which a fire runs through, 

Till in he broke: “ Rejoice, we conquer”! Like wine through clay, 

Joy in his blood bursting his heart, he died—the bliss ! 


Notwithstanding roughness of versification and occasional harsh- 
ness of phrase, the Greek story forms a pleasant contrast with the 
surrounding descriptions of modern brutality and wickedness, 
The interview of Pheidippides with Pan is one of the least in- 
credible events recorded in the volume, and if any of the other 
stories are true they ought to have been allowed to remain in 
oblivion. There is neither pleasure nor wholesome pain to be derived 
from an account of a brutal father and son who lived in a cave or 
hovel till on one Christmas night the son turned the father out of 
doors. The old man, though he was the stronger of the two, offered 
no resistance, till at last he told his son how he had once 
inflicted on his own father a similar outrage. He was then allowed 
to return to his usual seat, where he died that night; and the 
shock reduced the survivor to moral and physical prostration. The 
story of Old Halbert and Young Hob is not the most shocking 
in the collection. Uncompleted parricide is perhaps a shade better 
than accomplished murder. The concluding stanza contains the 
moral which ought perhaps, in justice to the poet, to be quoted— 

So tottered, muttered, mumbled he, till he died, perhaps found rest. 
“ Ts there a reason in nature for these hard hearts?” O Lear! 
That a reason out of nature must turn them soft seems clear. 


The “reason out of nature” probably furnishes the key to 
several of the other poems. In “Martin Relph” and “Ned 
Bratts,” as in “ Halbert and Hob” remorse, aroused by a great ex- 
ternal shock which is “ the reason out of nature,” is represented as 
a moral revolution, which is the best atonement for crime. In 
“ Tvan Ivanovitch,” on the other hand, the criminal is absolved 
by his own complacent conviction that he was in the right. 

The inhabitants of a Russian village are watching the masterly 
workmanship of the joiner who is hewing a trunk of a tree into 
shape, when a sledge arrives with a woman whom they recognize. 
half dead with fright, fatigue, and grief. The wolves had devoured 


_ her three children one by one; and the unhappy reader is not 
' spared the details of each several struggle between the mother and 


the wild beasts. re revels most of all in the ices 8009 of 
e wolf who came last tore from her the 
baby in arms— 
how feels 
The onion-bulb your knife parts, pushing through its peels, 
Till out you scoop its clove wherein lie stalk and leaf, 
And bloom and seed unborn ? 


The bereaved woman appeals for pity and sympathy to her old 
friend the carpenter, Ivan Ivanovitch, and she falls before hinm— 


Down she sank. Solemnly 
Ivan rose, raised his axe—for fitly, as she knelt, 
Her head lay : well-apart, each side, her arms hung—dealt 
Lightning-swift, thunder-strong, one blow—no need of more : 
Headless she knelt on still ; that pine was sound at core, 
on were used to say), cast-iron kerneled, which 
‘axed for a second stroke Ivan Ivanovitch. 


Immediately afterwards a simple court of justice convened in the vil- 
lage _ takes cognizance of Ivan’s strong and unusual ing. 

e Pomeschik, or feudal lord, expresses a doubt whether it is 
lawful for any person to make himself judge, executioner, and, he 
might have added, author of a new criminal code. On the whole, 
the Pomeschik is of opinion that Ifan is guilty of murder; but 
the aged pope of the village corrects his hasty judgment in an ex- 
tremely foo and mysterious speech. The good priest declares 
that the deceased mother had been solely to blame in surviving 
her children 


I hold God saw 
The unexampled sin, ordained the novel law, 
Whereof first instrument was first intelligence 
Found loyal here. I hold that, faijing human sense, 
The very earth had oped, sky fallen, to efface 
Humanity’s new wrong, motherhood’s first disgrace. 
Earth oped not, neither fell the sky, for prompt was found 
A man, and man enough, head-sober and heart-sound, 
Ready to hear God’s voice, resolute to obey. 
Ivan Ivanovitch, I hold, has done this day 
No otherwise than did, in ages long ago, 
Moses when he made known the purport of that flow 
Of fire athwart the law’s twain-tables. I proclaim 
Ivan Ivanovitch God’s servant. 
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Whatever the flow of fire across the tables of the law may mean, 
it can scarcely have obliter:ted the commandment which relates to 
murder; but the assembled crowd or jury unanimously agree with 
their excellent clergyman, and the village lord acquiesces. By a 
pay es judicial practice the alleged criminal had not been oaet 
to be present at his own trial; and the court, when it rises, pro- 
ceeds in a. body to announce his acquittal, Ivan is found in his 
house finishing a toy for his children, and he takes little interest 
in a result which he had confidently foreseen :— 
They told him he was free 
As air to walk abroad. “ How otherwise ? ” asked he. 

{In the story of “ Martin Relph” remorse takes the place 
of Russian justice. The supposed narrator has been all his 
later life in the habit on a certain anniversary of publicly 
hitting himself on the head in expiation of an early crime 
of omission. During a rebellion, not known to history, 
against King George, an officer had intercepted a love letter 
which he supposed to be written by a spy. The woman who 
wrote it was condemned to be shot, unless her correspondent 
appeared to confirm her own statement. Mr. Browning has trans- 
ferred to an imaginary English Government the antipathy whieb 
he expressed in his early poems against Italian despots. It is 
tacitly assumed that the rebels are exclusively deserving of sym- 
pathy, though the’ actual victim was innocent even of treason. 

ust before the moment of execution Martin Relph alone of the 

assemblage saw the lover coming and waving a pardon over his 
head ; but he said nothing; the fatal shot was fired ; and the man 
died of grief at the same moment with the woman who was shot. 
In his later years Martin Relph confesses or suspects that he was 
silent, not through cowardice, but because he was jealous. The 
story would be perhaps the most repulsive in the volume, if it 
were not surpassed by ‘‘ Ned Bratts,” whose case shows that Eng- 
lish justice, as imagined by Mr. Browning, is as fantastic and 
irregular as Russian procedure. Ned Bratts and his wife kept a 
public-house at Bedford in the reign of Charles Il. Both were 
criminals of the deepest dye—receivers of stolen goods, suborners 
of crime, false witnesses, thieves, and murderers. Even the 
judges on the bench, who are to Mr. Browning, as constituted 

lish authorities, contemptible and hateful, are hardly as bad 
as Ned Brattsand Tab. Of course Mr. Browning cannot con- 
deseend to know how many judges hold Assizes, or whether they 
sit singly or in pairs. At Bedford Assizes three judges sat side 
by side, to try “ this and the other lout ” who— 

Boggled not answered “ Boh !” 
When asked why he, Tom Styles, should not—because Jack Nokes 
Had stolen the horse—be hanged ; for judges must have their jokes. 


What the joke was, or of what the demeanour of the judges is 
supposed to be a caricature, it is difficult to guess. It appears 
on as capital sentences were passed after tive minutes’ tial, 
and o 

Twenty-five Puritans caught at prayer, 

Ten were prescribed the whip, and ten a brand on the cheek, 

And five a slit of the nose—just leaving enough to tweak. 
While the amusement is at its height, a sudden com- 
motion arises, and the publican Ned Bratts and his wife 
Tabley burst by main force through the crowd. ‘Their business 
with the judges is to invoke on themselves well-deserved punish- 
ment. woman had been suddenly converted by John 
Bunyan, then in Bedford gaol, and with the aid of a copy of the 
Pilgrim's Progress she had persuaded her husband to share her 
repentance. a speech which neither the judges nor the officers 
of the Court attempt to interrupt, Bratts confesses his crimes and 
- that they may both be hanged. He wishes, he tells them, to 
follow Christian, whom he or the poet calls Christmas, in his 
pilgrimage, and incidentally he regrets that he had not had the 
opportunity of a fight with Apollyon:— 

Soon I had met in the valley, and tried my cudgel’s strength 

On the enemy horned and winged, a-straddle across its length. 

Have at his horns, thwick, thwack: they snap, see! Hoof and hoof— 
Bang, break the fetlock-bones! For love’s sake, keep aloof, 
Angels! I’m man and match—this cudgel for my flail— 

To thresh him, hoofs and horns, bat’s wing and serpent’s tail. 


was throttled, true ; but thereof godly fear 
Came of example set, much as our laws intend ; 
And, though a fox confessed, you proved the judge’s friend. 

It would be interesting to learn whether Mr. Browning supposes 
that the English judges of the present day are, like their pre- 
decessors in his description, shameless villains and murderers. 
He may at least learn by inquiry that they are not absolutely in- 
dependent of rules and forms. The Chief Justice instantly sen- 
tences Bratts and his wife :— 


Hanging you both deserve, hanged both shall be this day. 


but they had been 
neither accused nor tried. No grand jury presented a bill ; no 
petty jury had received them in charge. The Chief Justice has 
not even taken the trouble to specify the crime for which they are 
to be hanged. It was bad enough in Dickens, who was wonder- 
fully ignorant of many common things, to hang the Jew Fagin, 
for no definite offence except that he was one of the villains of the 
novel ; but F’agin was tried in due form, though for some unknown. 


crime, at the Old Bailey. Mr. Browning hangs Bratts and Tab 
at = discretion of the judge, and the story ends with the 
recital :-— 

So happily h were they—wh en out my tale ?— 

Where Benyan’s statue stead jail. 

Contempt for possibility imaginative effect. Even 

a poet cannot see what is not to be seen, and wildest exaggeration 
should respect the kind while it enlarges the degree. Scarcel 
any event described in the present volume could have men | 
except the death of Pheidippides; and in this instance the real 
world is much less abominable than the Utopia of the poet. The 
style is less obscure than that of some of Mr. Browning’s poems, 
and his characteristic vigour survives, though it is almost wholly 
exhibited in a grotesque form, and for the purpose, or at least with 
the effect, of giving useless pain. The literary caprices and eceen- 
tricities of genius must be tolerated, but not without remonstrance. 


SIR TRAVERS TWISS’S BRACTON.—VOL. II.* 


THs second volume of the Rolls edition of Braeton has ap- 
peared somewhat sooner than it was promised. But we are 
unable to welcome it on that score, or indeed on any other. The 
most charitable view we can take of the inaccuracies with which, 
like its predecessor, it abounds, is that they are due to the work 
having been pressed on with a haste incompatible wit! the exercise 
of ordinary care. In reviewing the first volume we expressed our 
opinion in sufficiently plain language, which we do not mean to 
repeat, on the fashion in which Sir Travers Twiss has dealt with 
the text of his author. Since that time it would seem that he has 
become more or less aware that his competence as an editor is or 
may be called in question. He says in the Introduction to the 
present volume :— 

It has been the Editor’s object to retain all such readings in Bracton’s 
text as are intelligible and are borne out by existing MSS., although other 
readings may be suggested, which are easier of construction, and therefore 
more inviting. The Latinity of Bracton is not always such as might be 
desired, and his sentences are sometimes clumsy in their structure and 
sometimes elliptical. 

The lovers of antiquarian research may feel some dissatisfaction with the 
Editor for not having published a “ Variorum ” edition of Bracton, in other 
words, an edition which should exhibit the various: readings of the 
various M 
As for Bracton’s Latinity, we cannot pass judgment upon it until 
we have got the best attainable evidence of what he actually 
wrote; a matter of which Sir T. Twiss persistently ignores the im- 
portance. We do not know what “ lovers of antiquarian research ” 
may require before they are satisfied. Our dissatisfaction is not 
founded on any particular love of antiquarian research as distin- 
guished from other research, but on the opinion that critical work of 
this kind on any text, whether ancient or recent, should be done 
accurately if it is done at all, We do not complain of Sir Travers 
Twiss for having retained readings in themselves intelligible and 
“borne out by existing MSS.,” or for not having adopted conjec- 


tural suggestions, but for having retained readings unintelligible or 
obviously corrupt, and neglected corrections not pee bene prem in 
themselves, but actually given by all or most good MSS. of which 


we have been able to obtain collations. And what we require at 
his hands is less than what the Treasuryis entitled to require. We 
repeat that the general instructions under which Sir T. Twiss 
this tell the roceed as if were 
e on an Editio Princeps, “and for this purpose,” t sa) 
“the most correct text should be formed an 
tion of the best MSS.” Even by his own showing Sir T. Twiss 
has not done anything of the kind. 

Further, we are nowable to state that in several cases Sir Travers 
Twiss has retained the vulgate unaltered, in defiance, not only of 

bability and considerable MS. authority easily accessible to him, 
but of the reading of that very Oxford MS. in which he professes 
We should not indeed think of 
calling on him to “exhibit the various readings of the various 
MSS.”; we so far agree with Sir Travers Twiss as to think it 
highly probable that a full conspectus of minute variations in order 
of sa pee the like would be of no use adequate to the labour 
But the judicial discretion which omits such 
a task as thankless is a different thing from the arbitrary discretion 
(not to use a harsher word) which leaves the student absolutely 
without information of most material corrections which occur in 
the best MSS., including those especially consulted by the editor. 

In our former review attention was called to a passage noted 
Giiterbock as corrupt, and in which the correct reading is affo 
by MSS. in the Libraries of Lincoln’s Inn and of the University of 
orga | The same correction is in substance given by the 
Oxford MS. on which Sir T. Twiss professes to have formed his 


an almost unbounded confidence. 


* Henrici de Bracton Edited 
by Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., D.C.L. i ia 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under 
Master of the Rullan Vol. Loudon: Lungmans & Co.. 1879, 
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| 
As soon as Ned Bratts has done, the Lord Chief Justice tells 
him that he had always respected him when he was giving evi- 
dence, but that he had himself thought it convenient to hang 
innocent men :— | 
corruptions of the old printed book are reproduced’ except as to 
ee one word, and without remark of any kind. Again, we observed 
that in a pa copied from Azo (Book I. cap. 5 of Bracton) the 
MSS. phot awe by us followed Azo’s language much more closel: 
than the printed book. lan. the tance readings, Sir 
Twiss takes no notice of them. As to the value of O., it is cer- 
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tainly a _— MS. ; we express no opinion at present on the suffi- | 
ciency of the grounds assigned by Sir T. Twiss fur considering it 
so much better than any other. But what is the use of selecting 
a MS. as the standard authority, however much it may excel all 
others, if one does not really collate it? And that O. has not been 
thoroughly collated is now certain. 

The volume now before us offers no improvement on the first. 
Without any extensive search we find in it specimens of all the 
following sorts of error and omission :— ; 

b sary, readings of the old printed edition retained in the text 
against MS. authority. 

New corruptions introduced by new clerical errors, or misprints 
which have passed uncorrected. 

Mistranslations. 

As to old corruptions uncorrected ; in fo. 102 b. we read “ com- 
paratz sunt quedam actiones sola gratia rei persequende vel sola 
gratia pons persequende et sic scut simplices.” Sir T. Twiss 
prints this as it is, and says in a foot-note, “ sunt instead of stcut 
seems to be required by the context.” Yes, but we have no 
business to be content with “seems”; for sunt is the reading of 
O.as plain as need be. There is also good MS. authority for 
fiunt, which makes the corruption to sicut rather easier to 
understand. A little way above, in fo. 100 a, the printed text 
has “quarum [sc. conventionalium stipulationum] totidem sunt 
quot poenz rerum contrahendarum”; which is reproduced 

y Sir T. Twiss and translated, “of which there are as many 
kinds as there are penalties for contracts.” This makes nonsense. 
Pene is evidently a mere blunder for pene; the original pas- 
sage in the Institutes having pene dixerim, and the meaning being 
“as many kinds, one may say, as there are kinds of things to make 
contracts about.” O. and other good MSS. have pene, which is at 
least as likely to stand ‘or pene as for pene. It is quite pussible, 
so far as we know at present, that pane is due solely to the 
printer of ed. 1569. 

As to new faults in the text; in p. 120 of this volume (fo. 100 
b) we find “ut si exorta fuerit obligatio per dolum vel per me- 
tum”; and in the translation opposite, “if the obligation has 
arisen through deceit or through fear.” This evorta is nothing but 
a misprint for eatorta, which is in ed. 1569 and all MSS. of which 
we have the readings, including O. Again in p. 294 (fo. 123 a), 
“cum sint plures, &c., et ballivi”; in the translation, “since 
there are several persons, &c., and bailiffs.” This Sc. is a printer's 
or copyist’s error for vic. (short for vicecomites). Thus it appears 
that the present edition of Bracton, which ought to have been 
executed, not only with ordinary critical supervision, but with the 
perfection in every detail which befits a national undertaking, 
cannot be trusted even to reproduce the old printed book with 
common mechanical accuracy. 

As to mistranslations, after our experience of the first volume 
we did not look for elegance or scrupulous exactness, but the 
number and quality of mistakes in this one are astonishing. We 
proceed to give instances :— 

Fo. 100 a, p. 115 of vol. ii. of Rolls’ ed.—“ Item si de una re 
senserit [wrongly printed, after ed. 1569, as one word, resenserit] 
stipulator et de alia promissor.” Translation—“ And if the stipu- 
lator has had one penalty in view and the promiser another,” which 

e.— Quia preepostere concepta est” [sc. stipulatio]. 
Translation isa p The real 
meaning is “ Because it is in terms repugnant to the order of time.” 

Fo. 100 4, p. 119.— Quasi ex contractu nascuntur actiones, 
sicut negotiorum gestorum,” &c. Translation, “ Actions arise as 
it were from a contract, as in matters of agency,” &c. The 
veriest novice in Roman law knows that the quasi-contract 
negotiorum gestorum is entirely distinct both from the modern 
contract of agency and from its nearest Roman equivalents. 

Fo. 1006, p. 121.— Non quidem ipso iure sed o ex- 
ceptionis.” Translation, “ Not by operation of law, but by means 
of exception”; which is at least inadequate. In several other 
places exceptio is rendered by demurrer, which is quite wrong. 

Fo. 101 6, p. 129.— Quod tamen admissum, que sit vindicta 
docebo.” Translation, “I will teach you what is the ty 
when the act has been admitted.” An elementary mistake in a 
common Latin idiom. Admissum in this connexion is committed, 
not admitted. Nor can we see how the translator makes out his 
construction. 

Fo. 106 }, p. 167.—“ Qui dona et munera dixit omne genus 
muneris intellexit. Munus, s. a manu, quale est res corporalis 
que tatur. Munus a li quale est blandiens et adulatoria 
supplicatio,” &c. Translation, “ Munus is from manus (the hand), 
as in the case of a corporeal subetance,” &c. The derivation of 
munus from manus would not in itself be impossible for a medizval 
writer ; but the context makes it quite clear that such is not the 
meaning. There is no question of etymology, but bribes are 
classified as proceeding from the hand, the tongue, &c. 

Fo. 107 a, p. 173.—“ Ad hoc autem creatus est et electus [rex] 
ut iustitiam faciat universis et ut in eo Dominus sedeat et per 
ipsum sua iudicia discernat et quod iuste iudicaverit sustineat et 

endat.” Translation, “.... that he should do justice to all 

ns, that in him the Lord should sit, and that he should of 
Vimself decide his own judgments, and maintain and defend what 
he hag justly judged.” An obvious mistake in construction, due 


apparently to forgetfulness of the constant medisval use of ipse 

as a simple demonstrative. The meaning is, “that the Lord may 

— judgments through the king, maintain what the king | 
rightly judged.” 


Same fo. and page :—“ Ut dicatur vere de eo, magnus dominus 
noster et magna virtus eius, &c.” Translation: —“So that it ma 
be truly said of him, Our high lord, and his high excellence, &e.” It 
should evidently be:—‘ Great is our lord and great is his power.” 
The words are from Psalm 147 (146 in the Vulgate), v. 5. 

It will be observed that all these errors of various degrees occur 
within a small compass ; in fact they are pretty well covered by less 
than one-ninth of the volume. Minor defects, awkward and bald 
translation, or loose rendering of technical phrases, are frequent 
enough, but not worth dwelling on. Some of these things are 
possibly to be accounted for by haste; but what excuse is there 
for haste in a work of this kind? If Sir T. Twiss, for whatever 
reason, has not allowed himself the time necessary for careful 
editing and translating, he is answerable for the natural con- 
sequences. QOne or two of the mistranslations we have pointed 
out, however, are so glaring that the task of accounting for them 
is beyond us. 

Whatever the explanation may be, an envious fate seems to 
pursue this edition. A kind of invincible inaccuracy clings to the 
editor's work in things both small and great. Thus in the Intro- 
duction to vol. i. he says of the Cholmeley MS. belonging to 
Lincoln's Inn :—“ The MS. is divided into five books, which do 
not, however, correspond with the five books of the printed 
edition, inasmuch as the text of Bracton finishes with the con- 
clusion of the fourth book at the bottom of fol. 344. The fifth 
book is made up of repetitions of various portions of Bracton’s work, 
and ends with the words, ‘Est enim magna differentia inter 
regnum et sacerdotium.’” The statement we have italicized is 
erroneous. It is not a case of repetition, but of dislo- 
cation; the fact is that a part extending from chap. 
xxix. of Book II. to chapter viii. of Book III. (both inclusive) 
is omitted in its proper place and inserted at the end of the 
MS., with a few new words of introduction intended to make 
the transition look more natural. The forms of writs which fill 
most of c. 33 of Book II.,and one which occurs at the end of 
c. 34, are omitted. Otherwise the dislocated chapters appear to 
be given in full, and they are in continuous order. Now this MS. 
is a late one and in itself of no great importance ; and it was 
perhaps unnecessary to give any particular account of it, especially 
when Sir T. Twiss had not thought it worth while even to ascer- 
tain the general character of the far superiur MSS. at Cambridge. 
But if any account was to be given, it might as well have been 
accurate. We are bound to say that in one or two places (as fo. 
106 6) Sir T. Twiss has produced valuable corrections of the 
printed text irom O.; though even in these cases his superstition 
about the text of ed. 1569 has led him to give the true read- 
ing only in a foot-note. This, however, is no justification 
for having omitted to do the like in other places where it was 
equally called for. It would almost seem that what Sir T. Twiss 
understands by collating a MS. with an existing printed text is 
to run through the printed text presuming everything possible and 
a good deal more in its favour, and to look at the MS. only when 
there is a notorious doubtful or corrupt reading—and not always 
then. On the other hand, it appears to us that, in editing a 
work like Bracton, at least one good MS. ought to be not merely 
consulted, but carefully and minutely read through ; and we con- 
ceive that most scholars will be of the same opinion. Again, we 
are not sure that a translation was much required; but, if there is 
to be a translation, it ought to be careful and free from elemen- 

mistakes. But Sir ‘Travers Twiss’s standard of accuracy and 
theory of editing are so widely removed from ours that discussion 
is unprofitable. We have given the facts, as a matter of plain 
duty to the public, though the duty is a most unpleasant one; 
and there we leave them. 


THROUGH THE CEVENNES WITH A DONKEY.* 


_~ year Mr. Stevenson entertained us with an account of 
his inland voyage through Belgium into France, pleasantly 
diversified with such adventures as so flat a country could afford 
him ; this time he takes us to more considerable altitudes, and in the 
same style of measured simplicity he chatstous about the humours 
of the road. His present journey is undoubtedly through as un- 
hackneyed a district as can be found in Western Mavens but it is 
not on that account essentially very exciting to the geographer. 
If a French traveller were to start from Llanidloes, wander through 
the county of Radnor, and finally reach Leominster in safety, he 
would decidedly have made an unusual journey, and have passed 
through a district unfamiliar to most of his countrymen. But he 
would have quickened not a whit the pulse of Mr. Keith Johnston. 
In Mr. Stevenson's case the surprising thing about his excursion 
is that it ever occurred to him to make it. He started from 
Le Monastier, a little town in the department of the Haute Loire, 
crossed the Loire and the Allier not far from their sources, 
wandered through the desolate department of the Lozére, crossed 
the chain of the Cevennes, and finally found himself at Alais in the 
Gard. At first the scenery seems’ to have been utterly bleak and 
depressing ; but when he began to descend on the southern side, he 
found himself in a more blooming and cheerful country. But it 
would be doing Mr. Stevenson a great injustice to pretend that he 
sets the bare facts of this journey before us as of any value. The 
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route might as well have been through Radrorshire, as we just 
said, for any airs that the explorer gives himself. The merit of 
his tale is in the telling, and we must read the book slowly, for it 
is on account of its style that it merits our attention. 

In An Inland Voyage a new writer was presented to us, whose 
most prominent characteristic was an attempt to run exactly 
counter to the florid eloquence now in fashion, and to create a 
style on the model of the subdued and courtly manner of the 
middle of last century. Here was a student of Goldsmith and a 
disciple of Sterne bent upon winning us back to the modulated 
beauties of a simple prose, and the quiet humour of a generation 
that knew not Dickens. The manner in which this palinode was 
sounded had some inconsiderable drawbacks. Thesimplicity of it 
was a little strained; the good things seemed occasionally like 
nuggets in a mass of clay. i Travels with a Donkey Mr. Steven- 
son has made progress in almost all directions. His writing is as 
elegant as ever, but it is more natural, and the phrases of humour 
and the parentheses of fine reflection no longer seem put in with 
any art; they have grown with the growth of the narrative. 
There is the same strong sympathy with humanity, the same powerto 
read the“red-leaved and confused book of the heart,” the same happy 
flight of quaint and original fun; but there is less egotism, and 
the view of natural life is sweeter and healthier. It is remarkable 
that on so slight a thread so many jewels of thought and fancy 
can be hung; for the thread, we must confess, is exceedingly 


ight. 

_ Le Monastier Mr. Stevenson set out with an apparatus and 
a — which led to many most entertaining incidents, but 
which strike the reader as singularly superfluous. First and fore- 
most, he provided himself with a donkey, whom he christened 
Modestine. “She was patient, elegant in form, the colour of an 
ideal mouse, and inimitably small” ; but she was extremely obsti- 
nate, sly, and dull. On this little beast the traveller strapped his 
sleeping-sack, “the child of his invention”—a sort of long roll 
or sausage, green waterproof cloth without, and lined with blue 
wool within. In this he could bury himself up to the neck, and 
by day it contained a revolver, a spirit-lamp, a lantern, some 
candles, a jack-knife, a leathern flask, two entire changes of 
clothing, cakes of chocolate, tins of Bologna sausage, and plenty 
of books. As if this were rot enough, the enthusiastic pedestrian 
loaded himself with a cold leg of mutton, a bottle of wine, an 
empty wine-bottle, and all sorts of incongruous matters, Until 
he learned wisdom by bitter experience, his comfort was entirely 
destroyed by the burden of these articles, and to this was added 
the incompetence of the ass. She trotted with fallacious zeal out 
of Le Monastier, but struck work at the very first hill, At her 
signs of physical distress—for this ass was an accomplished 
comedian—the heart of Mr. Stevenson was melted, and he wou!d 
never have reached Alais at all but for a sardonic peasant, who, 
after heartily laughing at his misfortunes, taught him how to 
switch the animal to some purpose. By constant switching, and 
by the use of the word proot, the cavalcade contrived to advance 
at the rate of about a mile an hour, and our traveller, as night 
came on, was almost terrified at the stillness, broken by no sound 
but his own ceaseless bastinado. He slept that night at the village 
of Bouchet St. Nicolas, and the good-natured keeper of the 
auberge, having compassion on his troubles, made him next morn- 
ing a goad, the effect of which on Modestine was in the highest 
degree beneficial. During the rest of the journey she found 
— able to keep up “a gallant little trotlet that devoured the 
miles. 

The second day closed with an adventure that threatened to 
have awkward results, The travellers lost their way on the open 
marsh country lying high between the Allier and the Loire, and 
suffered much from the inhumanity and cowardice of the in- 
habitants. Nothing, however, finally prevented our author from 
pon with great content of mind, though with an almost empty 
stomach, underneath the boughs of a roaring forest of pines. The 
descriptions of the nights which were spent in camping out are 
the best things in the book. In contrast to this desolate night 
in the rain and darkness between Fouzilhic the friendly and Fouz- 
ilhac the inhospitable, we may quote the following passage :— 

Night is a dead, monotonous period under a roof; but in the open world 
it passes lightly, with its stars and dews and perfumes, and the hours are 
marked by changes in the face of Nature. hat seems a kind of temporal 
death to people choked between walls and curtains is only a light and living 
slumber to the man who sleeps afield. All night long he can hear Nature 
breathing deeply and freely ; even as she takes her rest she turns and 
smiles ; and there is one stirring hour, unknown to those who dwell in 
houses, when a wakeful influence goes abroad over the sleeping hemisphere, 
and all the outdoor world are on their feet. Itis then that the cock first 
crows, not this time to announce the dawn, but like a cheerful watchman 
p ae ay the course of night. Cattle awake on the meadows ; sheep break 

eir fast on dewy hillsides, and change to a new lair among the ferns; and 
houseless men, who have lain down with the fowls, open their dim eyes and 
behold the beauty of the night. . . . . 

When that hour came to me among the pines I wakened thirsty. M 
tin was standing by me, half full of water. Tcoatiet it at a draught; an 
feeling broad awake after this internal cold aspersion, sat upright, to make 
acigarette. The stars were clear, coloured, and jewel-like, but not frosty. 
A faint silvery vapour stood for the Milky Way. All round me the black 
fir-points stood upright and stock-still. By the whiteness of the pack-saddle 
Icould see Modestine walking round and round at the length of her tether ; 
I could hear her steadily munching at the sward; but there was not 
another sound, save the indescribable quiet talk of the runnel over the 
stones. I lay lazily smoking and studying the colour of the sky, as we 
call the void of space, from where it showed a reddish-grey behind the pines 
to where it showed a glossy blue-black between the stars. 


On the ridge of the Cevennes Mr. Stevenson came upon the 


Trappist monastery of Our Lady of the Snows, and was enter- 
tained with great hospitality by the monks. He gives a touchi 
account of their isolation and the severity of their labours, whi 
seem, however, to interfere but little with their cheerfulness. V 
strenuous efforts were made to convert him to the Roman faith, 
and he only succeeded in escaping the importunities of one heroic 


‘apostle through putting him out of countenance by a sudden pe 


test against the incivility of his attack. From this stronghol 
Catholicism he passed down into a district almost wholly Pro- 
testant. This was the country of the Camisards, in Southern 
Gévaudan, a much richer and more picturesque land than that 
Mr. Stevenson had previously traversed. The OCamisards are a 
very interesting race. They were, and are, Protestants less by 
conviction than by heritage, inheritors of the mountain pertinacity 
of those men and women who fell in troubadour times at Carcas- 
sonne and at Béziers, The particular persecution and revolt which 
made the Camisards famous took place in the very last year of 
the seventeenth century, and for the time being made the localities 
of Pont de Montvert and Florac celebrated throughout Europe. 
England sent them succour, and from the tops of their Cevennes 
the Protestant women gazed at the distant waters of the Mediter- 
ranean to catch sight of the topsails of Sir Cloudesley Shovel. Mr. 
Stevenson found the memory of these affairs still thoroughly fresh 
in the minds of the peasantry; and as he passed from i to 
village he met with reminiscence after reminiscence of Chevalier, 
Roland, and Castanet, the leaders of the Protestant revolt. Among 
these Protestants of Southern Gévaudan he found quite another 
welcome from that which had met him in Velay. The people 
were sober and kindly, glad to welcome and to help a 
stranger of any kind, and unable to contrive enough to show their 
delight at the sight of a foreign co-religionist. A Plymouth 
Brother, who called himself a “ Darbiste,” or follower of Mr. 
Darby, especially charmed our traveller with the simplicity of his 
kindliness and the honest warmth of his heart. In the Valley of 
the Mimente the population is so entirely Protestant that one 
man, of whom Mr. Stevenson inquired as to his creed, felt 
obliged, in answering “Iam a Catholic,” to add “Oh! I make 
no shame of my religion.” 

We have delayed in remarking what we think the only fault of 
a book singularly well and carefully written, and this is a merely 
negative fault. We are convinced that Mr. Stevenson would 
have added to the value of his narrative if he had allowed his 
readers to enter a little more fully into the sentiment of the land- 
scape. As we read his pages we see the author and his obstinate 
mouse-coloured companion, we see the people whom he meets, and 
the queer old-fashioned inns in which he lodges. But we gain very 
little distinct idea of the landscape through which hepasses. Every 
now and then, as if in order to whet our appetites, he gives us such a 
little vivid sketch as that of the environs of Luc in pp. 74-75, or of 
the Mimente in p. 189; but these are few, brief, and very incom- 
plete. Without losing himself in any foolish excess of fine writing, 
so careful a writer might have — the scenery as vivid 
upon us as he has the peasantry. But he has not chosen to do this, 
and we are not sure that we could point to any one passage in this 
volume so brilliant as the progress down the swollen river in dn 
Inland Voyage. The danger of Mr. Stevenson as a writer would 
seem to be to exaggerate the value of some iculars at the ex- 
pense of others, so as at last to lose a sense of the just proportion 
of things. The lighting of a om may be a fascinating theme 
in the hands of a humourist; but, on the whole, we are — 
pointed if it deprives us of a fine study of mountain scenery. e 
wish to keep both, the scenery and the cigarette ; but at present Mr. 
Stevenson cenheee in his brevity to take from us the better part. 


THE TUDORS RE-PAINTED. 


Me: HUBERT BURKE cannot with justice be called a dull 
IVE writer; but a desire for repose is the feeling which almost 
irresistibly follows the perusal of a volume like that which he has, 
full of purpose and in no unguarded moment, launched upon the 
world. Hot and uncomfortable with controversial zeal and 
bitterness, and written from first to last in a style which we 
can only describe as Mr. Burke says the Portuguese painter De 
Silvana described Anne Boleyn on her arrival from France 
—namely, as “ugly, but strikingly remarkable ”—this book —_ 
raaps have been left unnoticed to do battle against its inevita 
ian But there may be some use in characterizing with a 
certain degree of emphasis the claims to attention of an author 
who not only has a theory as to the way in which history should 
be written, but threatens that what he mysteriously calls “ the 
fruition of his design ” is to accomplish itself on a scale of magni- 
tude incompatible with the leisure at the disposal of most of his 
fellow-countrymen. Mr. Burke appears to have already published 
a work called The Men and Women of the Reformatwon, and his 
present undertaking, of which the first volume touches only the 
reign of Henry VII. and part of that of his successor, is calculated 
to comprise three, if not more, ample volumes. Indeed, the con-~ 
tents of the second of these are already announced at the close 
of the first, and it is with twoscore and three chapters of vol. 
ii. in view, and with their various headings set f before our 
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eyes, like the sensational catchwords of a playbill, that we feel 
constrained to make our modest protest before it is all too late. 
“ Specially moved ” by the remarks of “a learned and accom- 
ay High Church lady,” who, like many other ladies, very justly 
inks that there are a good many dull history books—stimulated 
= famous saying of the late Mr. Kingsley, much to the effect 
t history is the sort of thing “no fellow can understand,” and 
fortified by an earlier oracle from Lord Beaconsfield, stating 
that “the History of England has yet to be written ”—Mr. 
Hubert Burke has set about writing, or re-writing, part of it in 
his own way. His object, which we give him every credit for 
having striven to accomplish, has been to be at once truthful and 
picturesque, and, while “ bringing a stone to the Temple of Truth,” 
to aim another at historians less conscientious than himself. And, 
while painfully impressed with the imperfections of “ previously 
accepted writers of different periods of English history, such as 
Foxe, Buchanan, Speed, Fuller, Lodge, Nichols, Birch, Forbes, 


Brady, Tyrrell, Strype, Burnet, Rapin, Echard, Oldmixon 
arte, Hume, &e.,” he ‘has manifestly taken up his parable with 
particular ardour against the shortcomings of a living writer 


whom he seems inclined to class among the “free,” rather 
than ay ber “accepted,” contributors to historical literature. 
Mr. Burke boldly defies the wrath of Mr. Froude, paraphrasing the 
object of his indignation with withering scorn as “ the learned 
gentleman,” or stretching him out in Procrustean fashion as 
“James Anthony Froude.” Mr. Froude, who has been so very 
much happier in reference to the attacks upon him which he has 
passed over than with regard to those which he has answered, is 
neither very likely nor, in truth, jally called upon to make 
a pit in the present instance, The feeblest of all ways in 
which to attack an obnoxious writer of many volumes is to 
“hansardize” him as to his self-consistency ; and, moreover, few 
of Mr. Froude’s admirers are likely to listen to the criticisms of an 
gee who speaks of Henry VIII. asa “royal ruffian,” and 
is exclamations to one of his wives as a “ Tudor yell” (both, 

by the by, in inverted commas, so that these may be borrowed 
flowers), and who refers to the whole house of Tudor with candid 
loathing as “that wretched dynasty.” With foreign historians 
of the Tudor period (except the late Mr. Bergenroth as an explorer 
Mr, Burke seems to have had but 
ight dealings; and neither the name of “ Rancke” nor that of 
“M. Theimer ” is cited with the accuracy which denotes a high 

of familiarity. 

Ais to Mr, Burke’s opinion concerning the requisites of effective 
historical writing, we are very far from intending to quarrel with 
it. But we must at the same time take the liberty of pointing 
out that certain other qualifications are ordinarily required of 
an historical writer even before pict ueness, and that in default 
of these the most eager love of truth is likely to find its labour 
lost, Among these qualifications we should decidedly be inclined 
to class the art of writing in accordance with the ordinary rules 
of syntax. Whether Mr. has attained to a mastery over this 
art isa question which we should not like rashly to answer in the 
affirmative after noting in his book a whole series of sentences 
like the following, which, fortunately for the author, were published 
too late to find a place in the chapter of horrors in Mr. Nichol’s 
anfeeling Primer of English ition. For ourselves, we are 

unable to give a name to so fantastic a contortion as 


Compared with the above, this is a harmless anacoluthon :— 
Judging from the life-long friendship Katharine entertained for Forrest 
and the intensified hatred of Henry for him during the divorce contro- 
versy, lead me to believe that he performed the marriage ceremony between 
the young King and the Infanta ; 
and this is a quite venial lapsus calami:— 
Louis cénsiderably diminished the oppressive taxation, and never created 
‘new ones, 


When Mr. Burke writes that “in this indelicate matter respecting 


ified historical writer is an a with the commonly 

wn facts of the peri by him. Mr. Burke, while , 
Seas Sal with chivalrous earnestness to an inquiry into 
diffieult historical problems, occasionally blunders with strange — 
lightheartedness on quite elemen matters. He —— of | 
Charles V. as abdicating the Imperial throne in favour of his son 
Philip, and has an te (if we can trust our eyes) of Erasmus 
when at school at Daventry! When a writer transplants the most 
famous of the Low German seminaries of the period preceding 
the Reformation from Holland to Northamptonshire, we may well 
decline to accept his obiter dicta as to its most illustrious pupil. 


The character and career of Erasmus, and his relations to the 
Reformation, are not things to be settled offhand; and there are 
= reasons why Protestants and Roman Catholics may alike 
th claim and disclaim a share in the memories of his achieve- 
ments, But Mr. Burke must excuse us from expressing either 
assent to, or dissent from, his assurance that “the life and writ- 
ings of this great cynic afford the clearest proof that he had no 
sympathy with the ‘new learning, whose preachers were so fre- 
quently the object of his withering sarcasm and contempt.” In 
passing, we cannot conceal a doubt whether Mr. Burke has any 
very definite idea a3 to the sense in which this very phrase “ the 
new learning” was employed by the contemporaries of Erasmus. 

Of slips, historical and grammatical, of a more ordinary kind 
Mr. Burke has enough and to spare. But any one’s printer may, 
of course, convert Budzeus into “ Budens,” and any one’s memory 
turn a Landgrave into a Duke of Hesse. Wecan guess the mean- 
ing, though we might have preferred to see it more clearly ex- 
pressed, of a rote stating high treason to have been the penalty of 
the Supremacy Act, and we can pardon, though we cannot approve 
of, the translation (perhaps, as it is in inverted commas, not Mr. 
Burke's own) of Landsknechte as “ Lance-Knights.” Mr. Burke 
will find an explanation of the derivation of Lands-, not Lanz- 
kneckte, in any decent dictionary. The substitution of the term 
“ the Six Acts” for that of the Statute of the Six Articles is even 
creditable to the extent of Mr. Burke’s readings in English history ; 
for its origin is clearly a confusion between the Whip with Six 
Strings of 1539 and the Six Acts, commonly known as Lord 
Sidmouth’s, of 1819. 

Mr. Burke has so odd a way of appealing to his authorities in 
his footnotes, and so untransparent a fashion of quoting or seeming 
to quote in his text, that he may possibly have done injustice to 
his own research in the eyes of superficial critics. But we 
frankly confess ourselves unable to check a string of references 
such as the following :— 

Lingard, vol. ii. p. 333 ;, Maione’s History of Spain ; Sir Harris Nicolas ; 
Wood’s Letters of Koyal Ladies; Herbert, Bacon; Turner, vol. ix. ; 
Queens of England, vol. ii.; History of Two Queens, vol. i. 

The last of these authorities appears to enjoy the confidence of 
Mr. Burke to a degree unapproached by “ Herbert, Bacon” or any 
other earlier writers. Mr. Hepworth Dixon's “ mighty line” of 
unpremeditated blank verse repeatedly relieves the prose of Mr. 
Burke’s narrative; and we are with no grudging welcome invited 
to enjoy extracts from “ picturesque pages ” which are recom- 
mended to us as “ pleasant reading.” Who that has once listened 
to the strain can forget its peculiar charm :— 

The married lovers went a-nutting in the woods. 

They clomb the hill; they ran into the glade ; 

They dangled in their wherries on the sparkling stream ; 

They ran about in search of sights. 
But Mr. Hepworth Dixon needs no introduction to our readers ; 
and of Mr. Hubert Burke they have possibly by this time already had 
enough. We do not say that his volume of Historical Portraits 
is altogether devoid of qualities deserving of commendation. His 
often tawdry rhetoric and generally flighty manner do not blind us 
to the fact that he endeavours to think for himself, and that his 
judgment of characters and events is never petty or ungenerous. 
Much that he has told over again of the misconduct of both father 
and son towards Katharine of Aragon is worth telling over again, 
so long as truth, unveiled though it be, has not attained to universal 
recognition. Some points that he has raised were worth discussing 
afresh—among them, the old superstition that Anne Boleyn was a 
Lutheran, and the perhaps more excusable belief that the same 
could be asserted of Jane Seymour. As interesting a chapter as 
any in Mr. Burke’s volume is the last, which dwells on the 
deference shown in Henry VIIL’s reign by Gardiner—and by 
Bonner likewise—to the wishes of the King. On the whole, how- 
ever, this volume takes slight advantage of some of its best and 
easiest opportunities for the drawing of “historical characters ” ; 
neither in the case of the elder Wyatt on the one side, nor of that 
of Sir Thomas More on the other, have the existing and readily 
accessible materials been made full use of. But whether or not 
parts of this volume are superior to others, the slovenliness—we 
can use no other term—of the whole production excludes it from 
serious consideration. Those who undertake historical writing should 
be aware that there is no reason why this kind of composition 
should be attempted without ordinary care or discretion, or why, 
if it is so attempted, the indignity offered to an important brancb 
of literature should not be resented and exposed. 


GOA.* 


of pamphlets and articles in magazines who under- 
take to prove in fifteen pages that our Indian Empire is on 
the verge of bankruptcy, or who maintain that the Government of 
the Queen has only aggravated the burden laid on princes and 
people by the East India Company, might do worse than cast a 
glance at the experiences of other nations in the East, The Dutch 
attempted conquest, but never obtained anything beyond a tem- 


* An Historical and Archeological Sketch of the City of Goa preceded by 
a Short Statistical Account of the Territory. Written by the Anthorization 
of Government. By José Niculau Da Fonseca, President of the Societade 
dos Amigos das a With Map, a Plan, and Plates. Bombay: 
Thacker & Co. 1878. 
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The nearer the private lives of Henry and Elizabeth are examined, the | 
d more proofs are exhibited of domestic happiness than usually falls to the | 
Jot of royalty. 
feel that our own we of divining hidden meanings may be 
incommensurate with the demand here made uponthem ;and when 
f lie asserts that Gardiner was “a far greater man than we have any 
historical record of,” we hesitate lest a syntactical should confound 
itself with an historical cavil. But in general, Mr. Burke’s views 
of syntax are decidedly eccentric, all the more so that his incidental 
; ——_ is wg about as genuinely Tudor as that of one of 
Mr. Tom Taylor’s Elizabethan dramas, while his way of calling Saree 
q ap “Nan de Boulein” and “ Maister Gardyner” has the true 
archaic quaintness of an historical allusion in a leading article Yd 
of the Daily Telegraph. 
; Another feature which we are unaccustomed to miss ina duly | ee 
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porary footing in one or two stations in India. The Danish 
settlements have, at all times, been insignificant. Why the 
French failed, under conditions not unfavourable to success, has 
been well told us by Colonel Malleson. The Portuguese had 
doubled the Cape, under the leadership of Albuquerque, had 
won victories against great odds, and had established seats 
of commerce and dominion, before the first English Company 
of merchants trading to the Indies had any existence. But for 
nearly a century no foreign Power has had any position in 
India, or has given any practical turn to the foreign and internal 
policy of our Indian Government. French adventurers have 
ceased to find an asylum at any native Court, except Ava, 
A few years the Anglo-Indian community was thrown 
into a —— excitement by the announcement that the 
eession of Pondicherry and its dependencies was likely to be 
demanded by the German Emperor as one of the conditions of 
But, as a rule, it never enters into the head of the Viceroy 
or the Administration at Madras and Bombay to inquire what M. 
le Gouverneur at Pondicherry or the Portuguese Governor at Goa 
is likely to think about the revised Stamp Act, or the censor- 
ship of the press, or foreign emigration. Complimentary letters 
occasionally pass between Calcutta and Pondicherry, and the 
Collector of South Arcot may sometimes have a little difficulty 
with a French official regarding the inland customs, which form a 
considerable portion of the French revenue. As a rule, however, 
intercourse between the kings of Brobdingnag and the rulers of 
Lilliput is restricted ; men have been known to live for a quarter 
of a century in Calcutta without ever passing a single night at 
Chandernagore, only twenty miles off by railroad ; and when the 
Prince of Wales paid his visit to Goa, he saw a dilapidated 
capital which lay quite out of the orbit of the ordinary civi- 
lian or staff officer. In the old days of duelling, nothing 
was more common than for belligerents at Calcutta who wished 
to fight “in peace and quiet,” like Sir Lucius, to take a budge- 
row from Chandpaul Ghaut at 10 P.m., and find themselves by 
dawn of day within the limits of Danish or French territory 
where they could settle their disputes without interruption. 
In the mutiny an English civilian was in attendance with the 
Portuguese army when it was compelled by the spread of disaffec- 
tion and disturbance to take the field for the protection of its own 
subjects. But, as we have indicated, Indian officials, high or low, 
trouble themselves little about their fellow-Europeans ; and, if they 
ever speculate on the Portuguese character and capacity, it is with 
reference to Gomez, the section-writer or copyist who used to be 
paid at the rate of one rupee for 1,440 words, and Manuel, who 
discharged the double duty of steward and cook, and who was 
celebrated for the unrivalled excellence of his curries and pilaos, 

It is because such places as Goa and Pondicherry are compara- 
tively little visited that we are thankful for the present work on 
the territory and town of the former. Possibly the author, who 
apparently holds some office in the East, has been inspired by the 
example of Mr. W. W. Hunter, and has endeavoured to give us a 
statistical memoir of this little dependency, A considerable 
amount of pains has been expended ; official records have been 
placed at the disposal of the writer; authorities, living and dead, 
are laid under contribution; and we are told something that we 
did not know before, or that we should have to hunt for in 
scattered libraries. Still the work is narrow and disappointing 
as a whole. It bears too much the character of a mere local 

zetteer, and many topics are very imperfectly handled. We 

ve long lists of viceroys; details of salaries which seem ludicrously 
small; strings of bishops and archbishops; and accounts of con- 
vents and chapels, some of which have completely disappeared, 
while others have been consigned to the company of snakes and 
jackals. There is also a good deal of mournful comparison be- 
tween ancient splendour and modern desolation, and we have 
rather too much of noble hidalgoes in gorgeous attire, stately pro- 
cessions, magnificent structures, silver trappings, and rich liveries. 
The volume, however, overflows with facts and figures, and it may 
serve as a groundwork of speculation on the causes which have re- 
duced a mighty empire to a level below the most backward 
district in the Central Provinces or in Eastern Bengal. 

The territory of Goa is a strip of country about the fifteenth 
degree of latitude in the Presidency of Bombay. It may be de- 
scribed as sixty miles long by thirty broad. It comprises not only 
the flat land along the sea coast, watered by more than half-a-dozen 
rivers, but a considerable portion of the ghauts or hills, some of 
them rising toa height of nearly four thousand feet. The rain- 

varies from eighty to one hundred inches in the year, being 
about that of the districts of Tipperah or Backergunge on the 
other side of India, and the climate is what it is usually in 
the southern Mahratta country. The author pronounces it to be 
“generally salubrious;” but it is obvious that this term has a 
relative meaning, seeing that we are informed of prevailing diseases, 
in the shape of remittent and intermittent fevers, and dysentery and 
diarrhcea ; while Mrs. Burton tells us a very different story. Like 
other Indian cities Goa is visited by cholera and small pox, and 
we have a long list of epidemics which commence in 1770, and re- 

ear at intervals down to the present time. The couutry is 
divided into the old and the new conquests, and the whole po- 
pulation is somewhat under four hundred thousand. The revenue is 
estimated in Indian parlance at a little over eleven lakhs of rupees, 
or rather more than 110,000/., and the expenditure is almost equal 
to the receipts. To an experienced Anglo-Indian Commissioner, such 
& tract would represent one ot tne ordinary districts of which some 
four or five make up the division or departiuent of which he was the 


head. In fact, in point of populationand revenue, Goa would lookrathet 
small in comparison with a similar extent of country in Oudh 
or the North-Western Provinces. In our own dominions we 
should think such a community amply provided for by the fol- 
lowing agency. There would be a magistrate-collector ‘at the head 
station, with a couple of sub-divisions in the interior entrusted 
to the charge of a joint magistrate, an assistant magistrate, or a 
native. Under these there would be the usual complement of 
natives for the collection of the revenue and the preservation 
of order. Oriminal trials would be held for ordinary offences 
at the head station and at the sub-divisions. For weightier 
matters, criminal and civil, there would be a Civil and Sessions 
judge, and it is quite possible, looking to the extent of the 

and its people, that his time might be divided between this 
another district of equal or larger extent. In other words Goa, in 
an Anglo-Indian distribution of office, might only get one-half 
of a judge's time. Of eourse there would bea Civil surgeon at 
the principal station, and a native apothecary at the sub-divisions, 
and, in all probability, a superintendent of police. These, and a 
missionary, and planter or merchant, would ise the whole 
English community. Soldiers there would be none at all; and, im 
ordinary seasons, when there was no scarcity, famine, or rebel- 
lion, the small agency we have just sketched would be fully equal 
to the task of governing one million of souls, Wedo not forget 
that such a governing body derives its moral and physical 
support from the irresistible and half-seen British Government, 
of which it is but a fragment or emanation. Goa, as the em- 
bodiment of a separate European power, however scanty its 
acreage, needs to be complete in itself. But this fact tends 
to dwarf the capacity of Portuguese administrators to the 
measure of their wretched emoluments. The Governor-General 
draws 1,200]. a year, the Ohief Secretary 300/., the Ohief- 
Justice 416/., a District Judge 260/., and a Subordinate Judge 587. 
The internal disputes of each parish are decided by honorary 
Justices of the Peace; but in every julgado, which comprises 
several parishes, there is a “ Judge Ordinary,” witha staff of clerks 
and bailiffs, and an interpreter. All these are paid either by the 
Government or by fees, 

About revenue and agriculture the author tells us little, ané 
we infer that his experience has been acquired at the desk 
and in the library. e hear, however, of the existence of 
village communities with their officials, who collect the dues of 
Government and enjoy certain privileges; and the agricultural 
classes, who rise early, drink country spirits, take a midday meal 
of rice, smoke the hookah and drive the plough, do not differ from 
the cultivating castes of Hindus, with the ao that, being 
Christians, they tell their beads, keep Sundays and Church festivals, 
and go to mass, instead of worshipping the local idol and cele- 
brating the Durga Puja. The ra, Or se gentleman, 
acclimatized or country-bred, is, we admit, a being not found else~ 
where in India. He a small estate, which he manages 
either himself or by an agent. He is said to rise early, to go to the 
nearest chapel in order to hear mass and chat with his friends 
afterwards, and 
novels and newspapers, sleeping, and playing cards. He dines at 
2 P.M., has tea at 4, walks in the evening, and after supper goes 
to bed at 9 p.w. This idle, profitless existence is gravely pro- 
nounced by the author to be that of a man of “simple tastes, but 
of a cultivated mind.” It is an additional proof, if any were 
needed, that India is not a country that can be colonized, in the 
ordinary sense, and that those who i with the natives 
and attempt to make India their permanent home, but have none 
of the motives for exertion demanded by engrossing official duties 
or large commercial enterprises, must fall into the dreamy condi- 
tion in which they are driven to dice and gossip in order to get 
through the day. Railroads, of course, are not to be expected 
from the Portuguese revenue, and though the author gives the 
details of some hundred and twenty-eight miles of road, he 
is compelled to confess that, as far as means of communi- 
cation are concerned, his countrymen have not got much 
beyond the era of uins, The conveyances by water are as 
bad as those by land; ill-built boats with common awnings and very 
= comfortable pinnace of the Ganges or the dahabieh of 
the Nile. 

But if there is not much to narrate in the way of progress, 
there is no lack of material when we come to describe the 
old city of Goa and its environs. 


and a theatre, besides an arsenal, a square, and an esplanade. The 
author tells us that the appearance of new and old Goa from the 
river is extremely picturesque. Mrs. Burton, whose travels we 
lately reviewed, says that the Portuguese built every town in the 
Old World or the New, during the days of their ascendency, on the 
pattern of Lisbon. There is always an entrance from the 
sea, & winding river, well-wooded and white edifices 

ona height. Towns in Brazil reminded her of Lisbon,aud Goa again 
brought back the recollections of Santos and St. Paulo,a little south 
of Rio Janeiro. A very considerable part of the volume before 
us is occupied with the details of churches and other buildings and 
institutions which have completely disappeared. Silence, we are 


| | 
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| 
situated at Pangim, about five miles from the mouth of the 
Mandavi river, and on its left or southern bank. Up to the 
middle of the last century it was still a fishing village with one 
| fort, much as it was in the days of ee oa About that 
| time old Goa was devastated by an epidemic, in 1843 Pangim 
| was declared to be the capital by a royal decree. It still hae _ 
| palaces, public offices, a public library, convents, chapels, hospitals, : 
} 
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told, reigns where bustle once prevailed. Palaces have crumbled 
into ruins or have been levelled because it was too expensive to 
keep them in repair. Colleges and churches have been demolished 
in the vain hope that their materials might be serviceable for other 
buildings, and only a local antiquary would find keen delight in 
comparing the description before us with the jungly ruins on the 
spot. The Inquisition, no one will regret to hear, is now a shapeless 
heap. Readers may remember that in one of Marryat’s novels, the 
Phantom Ship, not by any means one of his best, there is a 
vivid description of the death of the heroine in an auto-da-fé. 
Portuguese authorities, consulted by the author, have judi- 
ciously refrained from giving correct statistics of the number of 
victims condemned to death by that tribunal. It was abolished 
in 1779 and then revived, and was not finally put down until the 
present century, and we are told that there is no one now living 
who has seen, or at least will admit that he has seen, any one 
human being burnt for offences against the Catholic faith. It 
is small consolation to be assured that stories of the rigorous 
treatment of prisoners pending their trial and ultimate sentence 
have been ted ; and that they were rather better off than 
men confined in the civil gaols. That some of the buildings 
which remain to show what the city was in its best days are 
worth a visit we can easily believe. The church of Bom Jesus, 
the chapeland tomb of St. Francis Xavier, ought to attract sight- 
seers anywhere, although Mrs. Burton writes of tawdry orna- 
ments and whitewashed barns as the characteristics of most of the 
existing sacred edifices. 

The author indicates several of the causes which in his opinion 
led to the decline and fall of the Portuguese empire in the East. 
The suppression of the religious orders in 1834, he thinks, was 
one cause. Epidemics were another ; and profligacy and corruption 
in the public administration, coupled with the rivalry of the 
Dutch, completed the ruin. It is clear to us, however, that 
the suppression of the religious ordershad very little to do with 
decreasing prosperity. In fact, Goa had sunk beyond the possi- 
bility of restoration while the Inquisition was still burning its 
victims by seores, and while the Tendsiens Carmelites, Thea- 
tines, Augustinians, and Franciscans could do as they liked. In 
plain truth Goa was founded on far too magnificent a scale. It 

a fair harbour, allowing for a shoal at the river’s mouth ; 
and indeed it is a remarkable fact that all the good harbours of 
India are situated on the western coast. oe Bay of 
Bengal, from Tanjore to Chittagong, there is ly anything 
worthy of the name. But there were few local industries or manu- 
factures. The strip of land lying between the hills and the sea 
was in itself scarcely sufficient to supply the wants of a small 
settlement, and the Portuguese viceroys never seem to have 
thought seriously of extending their territorial dominion by con- 
quest, alliance, or interference with native princes. Then the Por- 
tuguese population, like other European races except our own, 
never the art of making themselves decently comfortable 
in their Oriental abodes. There seems to have been a good deal 
ef ecclesiastical pomp and viceregal magnificence; but there is 
evidence of administrative incapacity in houses without verandahs, 
which in the East are almost as essential as roofs; punkahs, 
too, are unknown, and there are no means of conveyance but 
what Rajas and Brahmans used when Goa was known as 
Govapuri or Gomanta under the Hindu dynasty of the Kadambas. 
Goa, if it ever was a volcano, is now “ extinct.” Whether 
Goa could be bought from the Portuguese and incorporated 
with the Bombay Presidency has recently been considered by 
some writers. answer to the proposal is that the Indian 
Government, like a landlord compelled to reduce his rents, 
has no money to spare for the object of purchasing valueless out- 

ing farms; that the civilian who, from a point in the plateau of 
m, can see the white spires of Goa flashing in the sun be- 
neath him has no need to covet the inheritance of a decrepid 
Government; and that Goa must continue to derive its main sup- 
on from the savings accumulated by the numerous class of 

‘ortuguese descended from original settlers who take domestic 
service in other parts of India, remit money to their homes with 
praiseworthy fidelity, and compete successfully for the management 
of the Sahib’s table with the Mohammedan khansamdn and the 
Mugh cook. 


HOW HE WON HER.* 


Ws were not a little puzzled at first to follow the thread of 
Mrs. Eiloart’s story. In the opening chapter she intro- 
duces us to a country banker named Reuben Deane. In the third 
of the first volume he is born and his mother dies. In the 
page he loses his brother-in-law, and in the fifth his sister. 

In the ninth he falls in love with Lucy Chalcombe, in the 
seventeenth she marries Richard Thurstone, in the same she 
dies, and in the next page her husband, the banker’s rival, follows 
her. In the twenty-second page Mr. Deane loses his niece, his 
sister's only child. Here, however, the death-roll is closed, at least 
for a time, and we feel that we havea little breathing-space left us. 
Mr. Deane’s sister had left an only daughter, Eunice Clare by name, 
whom the banker adopted. His rival, Thurstone, had left an only 
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son, Guy. Eunice was crippled, and Guy hated Mr. Deane, whom 
he regarded as a hard-hearted usurer who had brought his father 
to ruin and an early grave. At the time when the story opens, 
somewhere about the beginning of this century, the farmers of 
the district where the scene is laid had, we are told, “a fancy, 
almost a mania, for draining their low-lying lands.” To gratiiy 
this fancy or mania, whichever it might be, they borrowed money 
of the banker on the security of the title-deeds of their property. 
The result too often was that they could not pay the interest, 
and the bank foreclosed. This was the case with Richard 
Thurstone. Why it was so ruinous an operation to drain 
low-lying lands we do not clearly make out. The plot of 
the story clearly required, however, that both the farmer and 
the neighbouring squire, Mr. Chaleombe, should be hopelessly 
ruined, and the reader is quite content that their ruin should 
be ascribed to a mania for draining. Richard Thurstone then 
had died a ruined man, and his only son Guy was, as we have 
said, full of hatred towards the banker, whom he accused, unjustly 
indeed, of ruining him. . 

It will be at once seen that we have here all the materials 
that are required for a very pretty love story. On one hand 
we havea man leading a lonely life in a large house covered 
with dust and cobwebs, known to be rich and looked upon asa 
miser, but loved, if by no one else, at all events by his little 
crippled niece. On the other hand we have a fine young farmer’s 
son burning to pay to the full his father’s debts, so as to wipe out 
the blot on his name, to buy back his father’s lands, and then to 
avenge himself on the man who had wronged, as he thought, his 
family so deeply. Every one can see at a glance that Guy has to 
fall in love with Eunice, and that the miserly banker has to turn 
out a very amiable old gentleman. Eunice is to be sure a cripple, 
and a cripple who wears irons. Dut she is quite a child, and has 
three good volumes before her. Long before we see her married 
she has laid aside her irons, and become “ the most beautiful and 
stately of young maidens—a very princess of girls.” To add 
to the interest of the story, Squire Chalcombe had treated with 
the greatest harshness and insolence both Mr. Deane when he 
had wooed his sister Lucy, and Richard Thurstone when he had 
won her. He had, moreover, refused to acknowledge in any way 
his nephew Guy. His circumstances became later on greatly 
embarrassed, and he had borrowed large sums from Mr. Deane 
on the security of his title-deeds, We have here, then, ample 
materials for a novel in three volumes, Guy, of course, has 
to go away to seek his fortune. A fortune is not made 
in a day, and his absence would no doubt be long enough 
to give Eunice time to get rid of her irons, and to become 
stately and beautiful, and a princess. Then there would be 
the wooing to be got through, and if a rival or two are thrown 
in, a wooing can easily fill a volume and a half. After that the 
Squire would break his neck when out fox-hunting, and the banker 
would come into possession of his estates. Guy would marry his 
niece Lucy Chalcombe’s only daughter, and receiving with her the 
estate that had belonged to his maternal ancestors, the squires, 
and joining it to that which had belonged to his paternal ancestors 
the yeomen, he would bear henceforth the name of Guy Thurstone- 
Chalcombe, and would live with his wife very happily till he died. 
The old banker, of course, would pass with them the few short years 
he had left him of life, would be called grandpapa by their chil- 
dren, would be kind to them all, but would make a little Lucy his 
chief favourite. 

Such, we maintain, would have been the natural course of 
the story. Unfortunately the author has thought fit to com- 
plicate it with what, in the language of novelists, we might call 
a wealth of most unnatural villains. There are, as the experienced 
reader will have observed, title-deeds in the story, and wherever 
there are title-deeds there villains abound. The banker comes up 
from the West of England and takes a house at Kew. He brings, 
of course, the title-deeds with him. He had, to be sure, partners; 
but what country banker was ever known, when he left his home 
for a season, to leave his deeds behind him in the strong-room of 
his bank and the care of his partners? In the house that he took 
at Kew he discovered by chance in his bedroom a secret cup- 
board. He touched a panel, and it sprang back, disclosing 
an iron door. He unlocked it, and found a cupboard in the 
thickness of the wall. Here he placed his title-deeds with full 
confidence. In this confidence the reader by no means shares. In 
the first place, his suspicions have been aroused by the description 
that the author gives of the character of the neighbourhood. “The 

ulation,” she writes, “on this little embankment was, as re- 
garded the plebeian majority, of that maritime character which, 
somehow, the neighbourhood even, of a river, is sure to infuse.” 

We would, in passing, draw attention to the wealth of punctua- 
tion—we are again drawing on the language of our novelists—which 
distinguishes this passage. Indeed, incommas our author is most 
bountiful. The clergy could do nothing with such a population 
as this, The curate “ gave up the task of converting these aborigines 
of the Thames, in despair, said once more they were Heathens, 
and washed his hands of them.” These clearly were not the people 
among whom it was safe to keep title-deeds, even though they 
were seeured by iron doors and secret panels. But, to make the 
matter worse, Mr. Deane had made a very bad choice of a gardener. 
As Guy came up to the house the man “glowered rather than 
looked at him. Some feeling of physical repulsion came over 
Guy, a sensation as if at one time or another he had come in con- 
tact, or rather in collision, with this fellow.” His feelings and his 
sensations did not deceive him, He had ona dark night a year 
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or two earlier come into collision with the man when he had 
attacked Mr. Deane on a lonely road and was just on the point of 
throttling him. Guy had saved the old gentleman, and the robber 
had escaped in the darkness. The chief object that this ruffian 
had in view was not so much plunder as revenge. He hated 
another villain whom he wished to bring to the gallows. The 
story is somewhat complicated, and so is the law; but we will do 
our best to make them both at all events as clear to the reader as 
they are to ourselves. 
ly in the narrative we are introduced to Mrs. Glynne, a 
highly res ble and amiable widow lady, who is described as 
being “ a splendid perennial in its autumn prime.” She presentl, 
turns out not to be a widow at all, for her wicked husband is 
still living. He had been guilty of “gambling and all its attendant 
villanies ; playing with false cards, or loaded dice; duelling, and 
shooting down the man he had cheated, and who might perha 
never have held a pistol before; running away with a friend’s 
wife, and making the life of his own a burden to her.” Besides 
this, he had forged Mr. Deane’s name on some bills, and these bills 
he knew were in Mr. Deane’s possession. The banker, out of 
regard to the lady who was in her autumn prime, did not prosecute 
him. Glynne had done the first villain—O’Brien was his name— 
a great wrong. Now O'Brien, to revenge himself, saw that all he 
had to do was to get possession of the forged bills, and then to pro- 
secute Glynne as a forger. He therefore, in the first place, attacked 
Mr. Deane when one night he was out walking, in the belief, no 
doubt, that bankers always carry in their pocket all the forged bills 
that may have come into their possession. If he had succeeded in 
robbing him, it appears from the course of the story that there 
would have been no difficulty in hanging Glynne as a forger. 
Failing in this attempt, he next entered the banker's service as his 
gardener, and broke into his house. Here, however, he had a double 
motive; for a third villain—Lawyer Snark—had offered him a 
handsome reward for the title-deeds of the Chaleombe property. 
Title-deeds are, indeed, of importance; but this lawyer 
attached to them a value that must be pronounced excessive. 
He seemed to think that, whether they had been honestly 
come by or not, they were equally able to secure their 
r against any claim on the property. We must re- 
member, however, that in the days in which the story is laid, 
as Mrs. Eiloart points out, solicitors were called attorneys, and 
had not to pags any preliminary examination. Now, as she 
- every solicitor “ must have some acquaintance with the law 
whose exponent he takes upon him to be; and, before he can even 
be articled, must have some little acquaintance with English 
grammar and the usual rudiments of a decent education.” We 
must not, however, be led away from our villains. We have three 
in hand, and a fourth is waiting to be introduced. O’Brien was 
arrested soon after the burglary, but he managed to escape from 
rison in a few da Lawyer Snark pointed out to him that 
reaking out of prison was a serious thing, and was, in fact, a 
worse offence than housebreaking. O'Brien, however, was a reck- 
less fellow, and was bent only on revenge. He went down there- 
fore into the country to find the second villain, Glynne, to show 
him that he possessed the forged bills, and to have him arrested 
and brought tothe gallows. Unfortunately the second villain was 
dying of paralysis, and could not understand a word that was said. 
eanwhile Snark had gone with the deeds to Squire Chalcombe, 
who at this time of the story was in a very state of mind. 
Often he had a very evil look upon his face, and this very evil look 
“now and then took audible shape.” The Squire offered a thou- 
sand pounds for thedeeds, and paid five hun undsdown. Mean- 
while Snark was offered two thousand pounds for the deeds by 
Guy, who wished to restore them to the banker, as a means of 
bringing about his marriage with his niece. The lawyer at once 
arranged a plot for robbing the Squire of the deeds, as he was tra- 
velling along the highway. Unfortunately for him, O’Brien had 
hidden behind a hedge, and shot both him and the Squire dead. 
The murderer received himself a shot, of which he died in a day or 
two. The four villains were thus cleared out of the way, one by 
paralysis, and the other three by pistol shots. The deeds were 
recovered, and there was nothing left but for the hero and heroine 
to get married. 


DUTT’S HISTORICAL STUDIES.* 


HESE two volumes, the author tells us, are made up of five 
works, three of which were published in this country under the 
nom de plume of J. A.G. Barton, while parts only of the fourth and 
fifth have appeared in the pages of two Indian magazines. The first 
volume reproduces two series of chapters on the ancient and the 
modern world, which may be regarded as a sketch or summary of 
universal history. In the second we have the reprint of an ac- 
count of Bengal from the earliest time, with the addition of the 
two books first laid English the being 
a history o t wars of India, the secon ing of ruins 
of the oid welll” as milestones of civilization.” 

If these volumes had been put forth under the feigned name 
which has now been dropped, we should have said that they 
contained much matter which was very good and much also that 
was bad, and that the difference arose from the simple fact that 
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| Mr. Barton Lelonged to the class of writers who are as ready te 


discourse of things unknown to them as of those with which 
they are familiar. Mr. Barton, it is true, disappears; but we do 
not see why our verdict should be altered because we have Mr. 
Shoshee Chunder Dutt in his place. Mr. Dutt might justly resent 
a lenity accorded to him on the expressed ground that he is not an 

lishman, although he modestly asks indulgence for the inaccu- 
racies of style and grammar which ~e occur in his pages. In 
truth, such faults are surprisingly few, the more frequent mistakes 
being in the spelling of names, and these may be due to lack of 
care in revising the press. The reappearance of the English name 
would have left us in some wonderment that a writer who knew 
so much about India should know so little about some other 
countries with which Englishmen generally are better acquainted ; 
but, as we should then have acknowledged the value of the 
chapters which convey sound historical and political information 
about India and Asia generally, so now we cannot withhold the 
expression of our regret that Mr. Dutt should have put forth with 
them a vast mass of matter which is in part without value and 
eee In all that comes within the range of his 
own knowledge or experience we see the fruits of sound and sober 
judgment ; but we cannot allow that the merits of these portions 
of his work are in any way enhanced by summaries of ancient or 
modern history which are based on many misconceptions and 
marred, not merely by inaccuracies, but by serious mistakes, or 
even blunders. 

The plan which seems to us thus unfortunate has been adopted 

apparently from the conviction that there was a connexion between 

the nations or races of the ancient world which may be com- 
pared with the conditions of modern European society, and, to 
adopt Mr. Dutt’s own words, “that the old Hindus knew more 
of the Chinese, Persians, Egyptians, and Tartars, and vice versd, 
than Great Britain, with the appliances of modern civiliza- 
tion, knows of Central Asia at this moment.” This may 
be true; and it may also be true that “a recapitulation 
of the main facts, traditional and historical, connected with 
each country will establish all this clearly.” But, so far 
as we can see, it is not established by Mr. Dutt’s summaries, 
and we have only to show that these sketches are likely to mis- 
lead those who may trust them. It could scarcely be otherwise 
when a writer is content to deal in the same way with times for 
which we have no contemporary history as with those for which 
we have genuine records. Mr. Dutt lays it down “as a funda- 
mental rule that the annals of each nation concerned are primd 
Sacie entitled to credence where they are not outrageously unworth 
of belief; because it only stands to reason that each country shoul 
be the best custodian of the records relating to itself.” Unfortu- 
nately this holds good only of the semper a in countries 
where there is a strife of parties in times p ing the growth of 
a contemporary literature. The Roman patricians are ¢ 
the students of Roman history with deliberately falsifying the 
records of the Republic for generations in their own interest ; the 
oligarchic faction at Athens has succeeded in misrepresenting the 
career of Themistokles. In either case, if we are ever to get at the 
truth at all, we can do so only by refusing to accept statements 
without evidence merely because they seem in themselves to be 
coherent and plausible. Mr. Dutt’s method certainly involves less 
trouble. “ Much of theevidence which we propose to accept has,” he 
tells us, “a fabulous character; but these are just the fables we must 
not wholly reject, since what we call fables were probably truths 
in the ages in which they were written, when they were correctly 
understood.” The reason for so thinking is that “no nation as a 
body of men would or could have gratuitously invented a series of 


| mere stories to palm them off on posterity as historical facts.” It 
| is certain that, if not nations, some orders of men have done so. 


The Egyptian and Assyrian priests, who carried back their series 
of dynasties for myriads of years, were assuredly fabricators of 
supposed events on a large scale; and the fact that popular tradi- 
tions or tales were made to fit in to systems of artificial 


chronology is indisputable. But not less mischief, perhaps, has 


been done by posterity itself, when it has chosen to receive 
‘as a record of facts statements which were not meant to be 


historical at all. That, with a method thus loose and care- 
less, Mr. Dutt should often miss the point when it is of the utmost 
importance that he should not do so, can be no matter of surprise. 
Some passages in his chapters on Greece and Rome show here and 
there some faint notions of the real conditions of Greek or Roman 
life; but more commonly we hear of Greece and the Greeks, of 
the Greek nation, of the laws and institutions of Greece, as though 
these had been everywhere the same, and the Panhellenic union, 
which to the end remained a dream, had been realized for ages 
before the dawn of history. “The people, as distinguished from 
their rulers, a in everything,” we are told, “from the 
earliest ages”; and to show us still more clearly that he is not 
thinking of dominant Eupatrids, he adds that “in this mob-im- 
ce consisted the whole secret of their aggrandizement.” We 

n with astonishment that this was the state of things before 
the days of Agamemnon and Achilles. “ The migrations and wars 
of the ruder tribes, under the guidance of the Heraclid, threatened 
at one time to deface this distinctive feature”; but, these “ dis- 
turbances” being tided over, the result was “the stable founda- 
tion of Republicanism everywhere.” In the same way we are 
told that after the end of the Peloponnesian war “ Greece soon 
found the yoke of her deliverers to be infinitely more galling than 
that of the people who had been named her oppressors.” This 
means, we suppose, that the cities which had been in willing or 
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unwilling alliance with Athens found themselves worse off under 
the freedom promised to them by Brasidas than they had been 
before ; but the members of the Athenian confederacy were cer- 
tainly not co-extensive with all Hellas, although possibly it might 
have been better for the world if they had been. But we learn 
what we did not know before, when we read that now the 
Athenians, having lost their political eminence, “devoted them- 
selves very largely to literature and philosophy.” It is something 
to discover that the generations which immediately followed the 
death of Socrates lived in a time of greater intellectual activity 
than that of the age which witnessed the full glory of the Athenian 
drama and produced one of the greatest of historians. 

After this, we are not surprised at being told that the Decem- 
viral legislation of Rome reproduced “ the regulations of the 
Greek republics, especially those of Athens”; but we confess to 
some astonishment at the statement that the career of Tiberius 
and Caius Gracchus was subsequent to the invasion of Britain by 
Cesar (vol. i. p. 153), aud that Plato’s opinion about Persian 
morals was expressed before the time of Xerxes (i. p. 172). This 
is the natural inference from the text, although it may be quite 

ible that it was not the writer's meaning. But the mischief 
} ne by this careless way of writing is not the less to be regretted 
because it may be unintentional. The chapters on the ancient 
world bristle with these inaccuracies or blunders. The constitu- 
tion, “ chalked out by Romulus,” was, we are told, “completed by 
Servius Tullius,” although the tradition itself says that the pur- 

of Servius Tullius was just the reverse of that which Romulus 
fad had in his mind (i. 160), The religion of the Romans was, we 
are told, borrowed from that of the Greeks, although it would be 
almost more true to say the two had scarcely a feature in common 
(i. 163). The Greeks, “ unlike the nations which preceded them, 
were never incapable of national union” (i. 176), although 
throughout their whole history it was precisely this union which 
was found to be absolutely impracticable. 

Nor are the other parts of this work free from errors of the same 
kind, It is puzzling to be told that “at the close of the first five 
hundred years of her existence the ay of England was con- 
fined to the impressions left on her by her Roman masters; in the 
next five hundred years were ingrafted on them the free institu- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxons. In the succeeding five hundred years 
she d through the semi-barbarism of Norman domination, at 
the end of which she reached the confines of civilization.” We 
had thought at first that Mr. Dutt’s chronology had landed us 
somewhere in the twentieth or the twenty-tirst century; but 
clearly ‘“‘England” in his first sentence means the country 
which was destined to become England after the coming of Ella 
and Cerdic. The case, however, is thus made worse rather 
than better; for if there is one fact more than another which 
the student of English history must grasp, it is this, that 
English institutions were not “ ingrafted” on anything which 
may have existed in this country before. The incoming of 
the Teutonic invaders simply swept away the existing order of 

ings. The struggle ended practically in the extermination of 
the Welsh inhabitants, and an altogether fresh start was made. 
But neither, again, does Mr. Dutt really mean that England had not 
“yeached the confines of civilization” until five centuries had 

from the time of the Norman Conquest. If the question 
‘were put to him, he would at once answer that true civilization 
must be measured by the degree in which the main body of the 

- are brought to share in the great work of government ; and 
fe 1 himself said that this task was to all intents and po 
achieved in the thirteenth century. In the reign of Henry III. the 
barons, he tells us, were determined that the harvest from the seed 
sown in his father’s reign should be reaped; and this result, he 
adds, was brought about “ by introducing the principle of popular 

resentation, which was tically exemplitied by calling toge- 
ther the first Parliament, in which each city and borough was 
represented” (i. 212.) The statement might be more exact; but 
it shows clearly that Mr. Dutt is not lacking in the true historical 
sense, and that he would have done better work had he kept him- 
self within far narrower bounds. 

These limits, we may be forgiven for saying, are practically those 
of his own experience. He has evidently watched the history of 
bis own time with a careful eye, and he has striven to make him- 
self fully acquainted with the conditions which have brought 
about the existing state of things. His own country he knows 
thoroughly well; and for what he says of it he may rightly lay 
claim to respectful attention. He knows that he writes as belong- 
ing ‘to a land, ruled by one foreign race, after which another foreign 
race is alleged by some to have an irrepressible hankering ; and his 
remarks on all matters connected with this exciting subject 
neither justify panic nor encourage a heedless self-satisfaction. 
Fear of pwd he regards as unworthy of Englishmen. With 
no little force he says that the past history of that vast Empire “ is 
very sad and gloomy; its present history is scarcely much 
brighter ; and it seems that to retain its integrity it is essential 
that it should also retain its sadness, gloom, and barbarism.” He 
thinks, indeed, that “ it would have been better if England alone 
had been the civilizer of all Asia, instead of having Russia for her 
eoadjutor” ; but since, for reasons with which Russia has nothing 
to do, this eannot be, he thinks that there ought to be no quarrel 
between England and Russia with reference to Central Asian 


afiairs 

* The cal position of Russia throws upon her the onus of conquer- 
ing civilizing the native States of Asia. England cannot prevent this 
any more than Russia can prevent her from colonizing Australasia and 


Canada. Nor ought she to attempt to do it, since the progress of Russia in 
Asia has certainly been to the advantage of Asia. It is not in the power of 
Russia to take India, nor will she ever be so foolhardy as to attempt it. ... 
Of course, if Russia and England make up their minds to fight, a war can 
be got up; but that there is any necessity for it on one side or the other is 
not apparent. There is no reason whatever why England should not be 
abie vc torm that definite and trustworthy alliance with Russia which 
would give Asia a century of development and peace. 

Not less instructive are the remarks on the general effects of 
English rule in India which are scattered through Mr. Dutt’s ex- 
cellent and admirable chapters on Bengal. The benefits conferred 
by that'rule are ungrudgingly and eagerly acknowledged ; but he 
points out with not less candour that, barely ninety years ago, the 
good work uow going on was not even begun. Up to that time 
he insists that English administration “ was as bad as it could pos- 
sibly have been, for it was, in truth, worse even than that which 
had immediately preceded it”; and the evils of it, coming after 
earlier calamities extended over many centuries, fully account, he 
says, for the astonishing contrast—which must impress every 
visitor of Bengal—between the richness of the country and the 
poverty of its inhabitants. But during the whole of the present 
century he asserts that “the English rule has been an unmitigated 
blessing to the people, and this is fully acknowledged by them 
all, If the people are not positively happy, they are far happier 
than they ever were before.” It is sad to think that a poverty so 
widely spread is found in a province the revenue of which yields 
an annual surplus of twelve millions over the expenditure, and 
that Bengal is made to suffer thus heavily for the deficiencies 
caused by the still greater poverty of other parts of our vast Indian 
Empire. But if the question be asked, Wherein lies the 
strength of English rule in India? the answer is, in its jus- 
tice :— 

The times had been when neither life, nor property, nor honour, ‘was 
secure; but now the rich man finds no necessity for hiding his gold and 
silver underground ; the merchant is not afraid to convey his wealth and 
goods from one extremity of the country to the other unattended by an 
armed escort; the artisan does not conceal his skill from fear of impress- 
ment ; the ryot does not curse the beauty of his wife, lest it should make 
her the victim of arbitrary power; the murderer of a Governor-General, 
taken red-handed in the act, was lawfully tried and convicted before he was 
executed, nor did one voice dare to suggest that he should either be burnt, or 
trampled under an elephant, or quartered alive. 

Among the things still wanted for the country the most impor- 
tant, in Mr. Dutt’s belief, is “the establishment of more cordial 
relations between the governors and the governed than have yet 
sprung up.” English pride, he thinks, was among the chief causes 
ot the great Sepoy mutiny. Of that fearful lesson he says that “ it 
depends on the rulers of the country themselves to prevent its 
being repeated.” It is not for us to say that this opinion is either 
untrue or uncalled for; but we may safely commend this part of 
Mr. Dutt’s work to the careful consideration of all who may take 
it up. 


A DEFECTIVE WORK ON STAINED GLASS.* 


be gery is stranger at the present day than the kind of book 
which finds its way into print. Besides the enormous and 
daily increasing number of mutual-admiretion societies and essay 
societies, in whose Transactions crude ideas are published for the 
puzzle of educated people, a certain percentage of writers find pub- 
lishers to issue their books, and, we must suppose, a public to buy 
them, even though they have shown no peculiar acquaintance with 
the subject on which they write, no originality of thought, no 
special gift or endowment whatever, no reason why they should 
not keep silence at least until they have learnt a little more. If 
the author of the present little volume goes on in the right direc- 
tion, on which unquestionably he seems to have entered, he will 
regret that, knowing so little about stained glass, he yet rushed 
into print, merely, we take it, because he was interested in the 
subject. He has studied the right authorities—some of them. He 
has seen good glass—some of it. He has some smattering of a 
knowledge of the history of glass, and appears to be blessed 
with some natural taste. But that is all that can be said of 
his qualifications to write the little volume before us. It is 
an unpretentious little volume enough. “A.A.” makes very few 
flagrant mistakes. He confines the statement of his own views 
within modest bounds, and, unlike too many ignorant people, is 
never dogmatic. But, to judge by what is here printed, his quali- 
fications from any special knowledge of glass to write a book about 
it would have equally entitled him to write on the circulation of 
the blood, or that of the currency. No doubt he has begun 
well. This little book, with its omissions filled up, its misprints 
corrected, most of its chapters rewritten, an index added, and a 
few other alterations made, might prove very useful to the student. 
This is really the best we can say of it; for,in truth, it goes 
greatly against the grain to be unable to approve of much more 
es the sentence in the preface which describes itas “a defective 
work. 

The author's excuse for giving it to the world is that no 
small popular history of glass-painting has been published. This 
is very true, and the author is not alone in regretting it. We 
should welcome such a book with great pleasure, and no doubt 
some beneficent Society would help with funds to circu- 


* An Introduction to the Study of Painted Glass. By A.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 1878. 
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late it among country 
taste and the information of their minds. 
often is, even in a church where there is good old glass, 
to see the modern windows, windows only too conspicuous, the 
pride, perhaps, of the incumbent, possibly his design. Would 
that some Richard Culmer, some iconoclastic Old Mortality, could 
be found to perambulate our rural districts and demolish a propor- 
tion of the modern windows ;, but not until a book suchas “ A. A.’s” 
book ought to have been has been published and circulated at 
clerical meetings. A more pitiable sight than a church restoration 
committee sitting upon the new windows is scarcely to be seen. 
‘One member of the august body will give the glass for a window 
to his own, or someone else's, memory; but he would like it 
ordered from some local glazier whom he knows. Another has a 
cousin in London who understands all these things of course, be- 
cause he is in the amateur choir of a West-End church. Another 
wants a good strong picture that the people can understand, and 
thinks nothing can be prettier than the German porcelain shades 
made to imitate steel engravings. A fourth is determined to 
have no Papist saints; but there his opinion on the subject 

zins and ends. The obvious course would be to consult 
the architect; but it will be understood that after a church 
has been a year, or perhaps two years, in an erchi- 
tect’s hands, the first fresh feeling of contiding reliance on pro- 
fessional authority will have faded away. “Phe Low Church 
ladies are all offended at his reredos. The squire is offended 
because he has lost his quiet closet in the chancel. Mr. 
Jones's. father’s tablet has been removed to make way for the 
east window; Mr. Smith’s family seat has been rendered untenable 
by the opening of the old Norman door, so long built up. Nor is 
the architect always the best person to consult on a question in- 
volving a knowledge of antiquity, an eye for colour, a taste in 
——— and: clear views as to the amount of light required 
for the due celebration of divine service. Some architects, especi- 
ally those of highest rank in the profession, understand glass; but 
the ordinary: country practitioner knows more about the patterns 
of pigstyes. Even a great authority may make mistakes. It was 
Mr. Winston who advised Munich glass for Glasgow Cathedral. 


But that was in the old days when nothing better was to be had. | 


The Captain window in Westminster Abbey was put up by prob- 

ably the best living authority. It is not often possible to foresee 

what the effect of a particular design will be till it is in ee The 

eastern clerestory windows at Salisbury and Windsor to be 

built up in order to force the light to shine through the trans- 

— of West and Reynolds, but the only result was to 
ken the church. 

Qur author sets out bravely enough with a quotation of Pliny 
as to “ bricks of glass” which were used in some of the Roman 
baths, and another from St. Jerome, “ the first author during the | 
middle ages who speaks of windows:—“ Fenestre que vitro in | 


How painful it 


parsons, for the correction of their! fied by a knowledge of Winston, and armed with the new Index 


of the Archevlogical Journal, shut up the treatise of “A. A.” at 
page 5, and written his notice without further ing, he would 
have been perfectly justitied. The good intentions of the author 
and his own description of his “defective work” are in the 


re 
. In another place—for, in spite of the omission of Canterbury, 
we have read the essay of “ A. A.” from beginning to end—he fi 
into a very plausible error, and one which a little study of the 
Becket windows would have spared him. He says, “ Like the 
Greeks, we find early glass-painters did not attempt to produce 
landscape backgrounds”; and, again, “ Greek bas-reliefs seem to 
have served as models for early glass figure compositions,” and he 
enlarges on the flat character of early work. But in all these 
windows at Canterbury there is an attempt at purely picto- 
rial effect. In one a bronze idol is represented standing in the 
background. In others are pictures of Becket’s shrine, the 
waves of the sea, crowds of people, trees, and other features 
which cannot possibly be considered on the same plane with the 
foreground. The principles laid down by “ A. A.” as to the flatness 
of treatment are perfectly correct. We have not a word to say against 
them as guides to future designers, We know that the window 
designers of the thirteenth century cut their window according to 
their glass, and endeavoured to avoid shading or any other expedient 
that would be culculated to diminish the effect of the precious little 
morsels of transparent colour which, with such labour and so many 
disappointments, they had been able to produce. But we also feel 
convinced that in their earliest attempts they had not arrived at 
the refinements which further knowledge of a new material 
afforded them, and that though in the height of thirteenth-century 
art, when architecture, book illumination, and carving reached a 
point which they cannot be said to have ever reached in 
since, the great designers understood the necessity of this “ Greek” 
eg treatment, yet in their first attempts it was not recog- 
nized. 

We do not wish, as we have said before, to be hard on “ A. A,” 
His book is worth criticizing, and, with more knowledge and study 
on his part, might have been very useful. It is not worth while 
to mention mere misprints, but in his account of six- 
teenth-century glass painting, why has he omitted all re- 
ference to Fairford? This is by far the best part of his 
book, and the continuation, describing the struggles of the 
transparency painters of the last century, will be new to many 
readers, But, like the rest of the essay, itis incomplete. Yet we 
thank “ A, A.” for one quotation, though he makes it with.a curious 
introduction. He says, “In the Harleian MSS., which were 
written in the reign of Charles I.,” there is some account of the 
famous glass at Malvern. He probably means to convey that the 
— manuscript which he cites was written in that reign;, 

ut we have given the sentence as we find it. The quotation is 


tenuas laminas fuso abductw erant.” But whether the use of charmingly quaint:—‘I conclude w™ the large west window re- 
stained glass for windows came from the glass mosaic work of the | presentinge to vs the dreadfull daye of Judgement, wheare on the 
Byzantines is: a difficult question. Myr. Winston seems to have | ryght hand is quarterly Fraunce and England supported w" twoe 
thought it did, and his authority may be usually accepted as final. boares argent, and covered with a Duke's crowne.” 


He mentions also that the earliest instance which can be cited 

with confidence as to the use of coloured glass for a church is 
that of Pope Leo III., who is said to have so adorned the windows 

of the Lateran. This was at the end of the eighth century—795. | 
The author of the present volume remarks superficially. :—* What- | 
ever the date may be when coloured glass was first used for windows, 
there can be no doubt it came into common use in churches with 
the introduction of the pointed arch about the end of the twelfth 
century.” He probably means to cenvey that this was the case in 
England. But the pointed arch was in use in the East in the 
seventh century, and was never in use at Rome, where, as we 


have seen, coloured glass had been introduced before the | 


end of the eighth. A specimen at the Abbey of St. Denis, 
near Paris, is generally aceounted the oldest stained-glass 
now extant; it gee Abbot Suger, and belongs to the early 
part of the twelft 


in York Minster being placed by Mr. Winston at the head of all 
other English examples. He says, however, that the most inte- 
resting series of English picture windows of this period is in 
= Cathedral. In the appendix to his well-known work 
—wW. ’ 


century. The oldest in England is usually | 
said to be of the thirteenth century, a portion of a Jesse windew | 


the way, is repeatedly quoted by “ A, A.”—a long | 


aecount from an early manuscript is given, and there are frequent | 


references to these remarkable works, unequalled for their number, 
completeness, and antiquity. We lookin vain, however, in “A, A.’s” 
book for the a allusion to them. All he says about old 
glass at Canterbury is as follows:—“ There are portions of some 
very early Jesses at Canterbury Cathedral.” This is positively all. 
Yet in the north aisle of the choir there is much glass which good 
authorities, such as the late Mr. Faussett, who had sat himself at 
the feet of Winston, pronounced not later than the end of the 
twelfth century. It would appear, antecedently, of course, to our 
present experience, that any one sitting down to write about early 
stained glass would give some account of examples which are not 
only the earliest in all probability, but the best. Yet the sentence 
quoted above is all that “A. A.” has to say, and, if we do not mis- 
take, is the only mention of acathedral rich in glass of every period 
from that of Becket until now. Authors often complain that critics 
read only a few pages, and write reviews without going through 
a book. Critics can as often retort that the first few pses of a 
book are enough on which to found a just opinion. The present 
case is a typical one. Had the critic who came to his tesk quali- 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


| A HISTORY of modern Germany by the distinguished publicist, 


Herr von Treitschke (1), exhibits a marked contrast to. what 


| has hitherto been the predominant spirit of the excellent series of 


“Staatengeschichten,” of which it forms a portion. The most 
obvious aim of this series has hitherto been strict impartiality; in 
Herr Treitschke’s work we have for the first time a history with 
a distinct party bias, composed in support of a thesis, and ti 
by strong feeling in every line. No blame need be imputed to 
the author, whose affinities and antecedents could hardly have 
allowed him to write otherwise; and the conductors of the series 
may well have despaired of an impartial narrative from any quarter 
under present circumstances. The fact remains that, with all its 
literary ability, the work is hardly so much a history as a political 
manifesto, enforcing the creed that Germany is Prussia, We are 
aware that much may be said in support of this proposition, which 
at all events is a mutter for the German people alone. The spirit 
in which it is here maintained, however, is essentially that of 
French Chauvinism, with some peculiarly obnoxious features 
superadded. French Chauvinism, at all events, does not oblige its 
rofessors to excommunicate a third of the nation; but Herr von 
reitschke’s political standpoint compels him from one end of his 
book to the other to proscribeand anathematize such of his country- 
men as happen to be Austrians, Next to France, Austria is his 
especial detestation ; and it seems impossible to avoid the inference 
that, after all, his patriotism is really confined to that part of 
Germany which it is possible to bring under the immediate rule of 
the House of Hohenzollern. Nor has French Chauvinism, with all 
its arrogance and offensive contempt for the rights of other nation- 
alities, ever produced anything so shamelessly cynical as Herr von 
Treitschke’s justification of the partition of Poland. The literary 
merits of his work are considerable, the style is nervous and ani- 
mated, and it exhibits a thorough acquaintance with political 
affairs, The writer, however, suffers under one serious disqualifi- 
cation for the historian of a martial period—he is by no means 


(1) Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Von H. von 
Treitschke. Lh. 1. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Morgate. 
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versed in military matters. He is too intelligent and well-informed 
to commit serious mistakes, but evidently he has no liking for this 
part of his subject, and screens himself as well as he can behind 
the Prussian tactical writers. In politics he is, on the other hand, 
quite at home ; his accounts of negotiations are especially lumi- 
nous and careful; and he would be quite capable of successful 
gee delineations if his conception of his task did not oblige 

im to treat Napoleon and Metternich as a Ministerial journalist 
treats a leader of Opposition. His portrait of the Emperor Francis, 
in particular, is executed with a mordant acrimony worthy of Mr. 

inglake. Where he can afford to be impartial he is highly suc- 
cessful, as in the elaborate portrait of Wellington; whom, how- 
ever, he would have been compelled to rate higher if he had read 
his Despatches. His dis ing estimate of Castlereagh shows 
defective information rather than partiality; and those Liberals 
with whom Castlereagh’s name is synonymous with oppression, 
may learn from him how earnestly this statesman strove for the 
restoration of Poland. Taken altogether, his work is a very able 
party manifesto, which does not achieve, and can hardly have 
— to, the rank of history. 

e third and fourth volumes of Professor Hertzberg’s history 
of post-classical Greece (2) are devoted to the modern period; 
and, animated and attractive in themselves, derive additional inte- 
rest from the actual condition of the Greek question. In his third 
volume Professor Hertzberg traces the course of events, and de- 
} wes the condition of the population, from the completion of the 

kish conquest until the national insurrection of 1821. The 
conflicts between the Turks and the Venetians, the commencement 
of Russian agitation and the consequent rekindling of national 
sentiment, the Ottoman system of administration, with its 
favourable and unfavourable sides, are the principal topics of this 
volume. In the fourth volume the dramatic and chequered his- 
tory of the War of Independence is fully narrated, the subsequent 
political history is more lightly touched, and the work concludes 
with a survey of the substantial p: already effected under so 
many disadvantages, and with cheerful auguries for the future. 
There is no especial originality either in the materials—which are 
mainly derived from Finlay, Tricoupi, Sathas, and other standard 
writers—or in the treatment ; but the style is very agreeable, and 
the author’s mastery of his subject is evidently complete. 

Herr A. Gaedeke (3), who has already written extensively on 
the subject of Mary Queen of Scots in the German historical 
periodicals, contributes another to the long Jist of monographs 
upon the question of her guilt or innocence. Curiously enough, it 
appears that his is the first independent publication on the sub- 
ject in Germany. His verdict is against Mary on every point up to 
the time of her taking refuge in England; but he holds that her 
participation in conspiracies against Elizabeth after that event, 
although it may technically have justified her execution, is to a 

t extent palliated by the ungenerous treatment she received in 

land. The shuffling conduct of Elizabeth, trying to cast upon 
others the odium of an act of which she was to reap the benefit, 
meets with no forbearance from him, and he is as much impressed 
by Mary's intrepidity and presence of mind at the crisis of her 
fate as the most ardent of her panegyrists could desire. 

Dr. Strippelmann’s contributions to the history of Hesse-Cassel at 
the period of the French invasion of 1806 consist principally of 
diplomatic documents (4). The most interesting circumstance is 
the neutrality by which the Elector very ineffectually and, from a 
national point of view, very unpatriotically, sought to protect his 
dominions from Napoleon. 

As if to prove that the traditional zeal of the Benedictine order for 
historical investigation is not extinct, Dr. B. Dudik (5) puts forth 
an interesting volume on the conduct of the Thirty Years’ War in 
Bohemia and Moravia from 1640 until the Peace of Miinster. He 

ints a large number of documents, mainly derived from the 

jenna and Stockholm archives, and the correspondence of the 
Swedish generalissimo Wrangel, adding no more of his own than is 
requisite to mould the into a continuous narrative. The result 
is a volume at once dry and entertaining, uninviting on a general 
view, but replete with quaint touches illustrative of the times. 
The undertaking is highly creditable to the learned monk's histo- 
rical impartiality ; for it is little else than an unbroken record of 
Swedish victories over the Imperialist forces. During the greater 
part of the period the Swedes were commanded by Marshal Fors- 
tenson, an officer who seemed to set all ordinary rules at defiance. 
Little more than forty years old, he was so disabled by gout as to 
be generally incapable of mounting a horse, or even quitting his 
litter, and his inability to hold a pen compelled him to dictate his 
orders and despatches. His command was, notwithstanding, a 

tual series of triumphs. 

he principal characteristics of Frederick the Pious, Elector 
Palatine, are expressed on the title- of the monograph devoted 
to him by Herr Kluckhohn (6). was, however, distinguished 


(2) Geschichte Griechenlands seit dem Absterben des antiken Lebens bis 
zum Gegenwart. Von G. F. Hertzberg. The. 3, 4. Gotha: Perthes. 
London: Nutt. 


(3) Maria Stuart. Von Arnold Gaedeke. Heidelberg: Winter. Lon- 

don: Williams & Norgate. 
Beit zur Geshichte Hessen-Cassels. Von F. G. L. Strippelmann. 

London: Nutt. 
wi Schweden in Bihmen und Mihren 1640-1650. Von Dr. B. Dudik. 

jen: Gerold’s Sohn. London : Williams & Norgate. 

6) Friedrich der Fromme, Kurfiirst von der Pfalz, der Schiitzer der 
re Kluckhohn. Nérdlingen: Beck, London: 


i Kirche. Von A. 
illiams & Norgate. 


for something else besides his piety and his attachment to Oalvin- 
ism, being a judicious ruler who effected much for his dominions, 
and contributed to uphold the cause of Protestantism in Germany 
by his influence with the Emperor and the respect in which he 
was held by foreign sovereigns. It is only unfortunate for his bio- 
grapher that he should necessarily have been so much engrossed in 
arbitrating on the wrangles of the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
theologians at his court and elsewhere; very serious matters at 
the time, as they threatened nothing less than the ruin of the 
Protestant cause, but whose imbecile folly now afflicts the reader 
with a sense of disgust and impatience. 

The last volume of the Hénsische Geschichtsblitter (7) contains 
several very interesting papers, including a description of ancient 
Straslund, a notice of the myths connected with Klaus Stérte- 
beker, a famous pirate of the fourteenth century, and an account 
of the “‘ Bergen games ”—the exceedingly rough initiation of mer- 
cantile neophytes by a series of practical jokes resembling those 
once played on shipboard on occasion of “ crossing the line.” 

The tragical revolution at the Court of Denmark in 1770 (8) 
presents singular points of resemblance and contrast with that 
which had taken place at the Court of St. Petersburg eight years 
previously. Each overthrew a ruler of excellent intentions, whose 
error was to hasten on reforms, desirable in themselves, with no 
attention to the prejudices and national instincts of the people 
they were designed to benefit. The Czar Peter III. and 
Christian of Denmark’s Prime Minister, Struensee, alike incurred 
the imputation of wishing to Germanize their subjects; whose 
outraged patriotism, if it did not actually bring about their 
overthrow, placed them defenceless in the hands of the first 
bold conspirator. Struensee was indeed a man of far greater 
ability than Peter, whose innovations proceeded less from 
rational conviction than from a childish desire to emulate the 
great Frederick; but Peter could not have carried out his 
measures with more heedlessness, precipitation, and contemptuous 
disregard of public opinion. Destitute of any real hold upon the 
country, Struensee fell at the first shock, and his fate is chiefl 
to be regretted as it involved that of the young Englis 
Princess to whose favour his rise was owing, and whose errors 
deserve all the indulgence that can possibly be claimed for a 
young, lovely, and sensitive woman, united for political reasons 
to an imbecile debauchee. Christian was perhaps the most 
thoroughly contemptible and pitiable sovereign that ever wore a 
crown, and one is almost tempted to wish that Caroline Matilda 
had possessed the capacity and unscrupulousness of her contem- 
porary Catharine. The story of her faults and misfortunes, and of 
Struensee’s meteoric career and tragic catastrophe, is told very 
clearly by Professor Wittich, with some bias, it may be, in favour 
of the fallen Minister as a German representative of enlightened 
despotism after the pattern of Frederick the Great. Struensee un- 
doubtedly not merely intended, but effected, much good; it is 
difficult, however, to sympathize thoroughly with one who spoiled 
so fine a part from mere presumptuous arrogance. Professor 
Wittich manifests his impartiality by a defence of the Queen 
Dowager, the main instrument of Struensee’s ruin, but whose 
character seems to have been hitherto wholly misconceived. 

Dr. Gareis and Dr. Zorn (9) introduce their comprehensive work 
on the relations of Church and State in Switzerland by the obser- 
vation that in no country are ecclesiastical laws found existing in 
such variety, there being both general laws,and cantonal laws, the 
latter modified according to the nature of the Confession pre- 
valent in the canton, and the intensity, often very considerable, of 
clerical or anti-clerical feeling. Legislation on religious subjects 
has also undergone great modifications of late years, and the his- 
tory of these changes, and of the bitter and still unsettled con- 
flicts and controversies which they have provoked, requires to be 
narrated very fully. It is therefore hardly surprising that the 
authors should haye occupied three volumes with a work unin- 
viting to general readers, but indispensable for the student of 
Swiss ecclesiastical history. 

The late Dr. Richard Rothe’s commentary on the First Epistle of 
St. John (10) was originally couched in the form of lectures, de- 
livered at Heidelberg in 1846. The groundwork consists of his 
preparatory notes, supplemented by his further observations from the 
notes of the editor, one of his auditors at the time. The result is 
perhaps not altogether such a work as Rothe himself would have 
cared to publish without additional revision, but still it is a lively 
and characteristic production, gaining in vividness what it loses 
in literary completeness, and exhibiting Rothe’s own remarkable, 
moral, and intellectual affinity to the subject of his exegesis. 

Helferich Sturz (11), a critic and dramatist of the eighteenth 
century, considerable importance for the local literary his- 
tory of Schleswig and Oldenburg, but hardly merits a place in 
general literature. He was aman of great practical ability and 
moral worth, who occupied the post of Councillor of State at 


(7) Hénsische Geschichtsblitter. Herausgegeben vom Verein fir 
Hinsische Geschichte. Leipzig : Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

(8) Struensee. 
London: Nutt. 
9) Staat und Kirche in der Schweiz. Von C. Gareis und P. Zorn, 

e. Zirich: Orell. London: Nutt. 

(10) Der erste Brief Johannis praktisch erklirt. Von Dr. R. Rothe. 
von Dr, K. Miihlhiiuszer. Wittenberg: Kdélling. London: 
utt. 

(11) Helferich Peter Sturz, nebst einer Abhandlung iiber die Schleswig- 
ischen Literaturbriefe. Von Dr. Max Koch. Minchen: Kaiser. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
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Copenhagen during the administration of Count Bernstorff, and, 
after the disgrace of the latter, retired to Oldenburg, where, though 
active as an author, he ually pined away with vexation and 
ennui. Dr, Koch’s account of him, founded on his un- 
published MSS., is chiefly interesting in connexion with the in- 
cidents, literary or political, of which Sturz was a witness; such 
as the King of Denmark’s visit to Paris, the fall of Bernstorff, the 
introduction of Shakspeare to Germany, and of German literature 
to France. 

Dr. Poéhlmann (12) points out that the opinions of the ancients 
on the subject of physical phy in its relation to mankind 
have been by of phy, with the 
exception of Oscar Peschel, whose investigation is very imperfect. 
The omission is now made good by an investigation of the re- 
marks on this subject of Herodotus, Hippocrates, Aristotle, Strabo, 
and other ancient writers, demonstrating that the ancients were 
by no means ignorant or neglectful of the influence of physical 
conditions upon human society. 

A copiously illustrated work on the United States, prepared by 
E. von Hesse-Wartegg (13), with the assistance of numerous 
contributors, may be recommended as affording a fair idea of the 
actual every-day life of that great community. The illustrations, 
to which the letterpress is for the most part mainly auxiliary, are 
generally selected with this object, and from them the intending 
traveller may - a lively and accurate idea of the experiences 
which await him. The incidents of railway and steamboat 
travelling, street scenes, tial hotels, colossal industrial esta- 
blishments, and seaside and country resorts, form the staple of the 
volume, which is, however, mainly devoted to the North-Eastern 
States, and will be succeeded by others in which the element of 
natural scenery will probably be more conspicuously represented. 

Moritz Haupt (14) was undoubtedly one of the greatest philo- 
logists of his time, not only as a man of learning, but as a man of 
character. Herr Belger’s work is intended to exhibit the method 
and explain the influence of his teaching, which are illustrated 
partly by an exposition of his principles of criticism and exegesis, 
which greatly resemble those of his friend Lachmann, partly by 
actual specimens of his remarks on the principal classical authors. 
All evince the man of vigour and insight, who never wastes words, 
and knows exactly what he wishes to say. An introductory 
memoir conveys a lively picture of Haupt’s rugged, impetuous, but 
simple and disinterested character. 

. Jordan's researches in Latin philology (15) are principally in 
the department of archaic Latin, comprising, besides much else, 
investigations into the names of deities borrowed from the Greek, 
with remarks on the archaisms of Cicero, and on the hymns of the 
Salian priests and the Fratres Arvales. 

An essay on the Problem of Evil, by A. L. Kym (16), reviews 
the opinions of Spinoza, Hobbes, and Herbart, and decides in 
favour of a more ordinary solution of the difficulty. 

Herr Kuhl’s essay on Darwinism (17), in its theological and 
— aspects, is in the main a protest against the abuse, as 

e considers it, of the theory of evolution by kel and other 
ultra-Darwinians, who insist on making it a clue to explain all 
things in heaven and earth. It is valued by them, he implies, not 
for truth’s sake, but for opinion’s sake, as a means for giving a 
scientific character to a mass of materialistic and revolutionary 
sentiment which already existed independently of it. There is 
force in his observations, and he clearly objects to the “ Descendenz- 
lehre” only in its guise of “ Der neue Glaube.” It is only to be 
regretted that he himself sometimes appears more impressed with 
the real or imaginary tendencies of opinions than with their 
abstract truth, and even disposed to invoke the authority of the 
State against inconvenient teaching. 

Herr Albert Wigand, the author of another criticism on Dar- 
winism (18), tells us in his very title-page that he also is much 
more influenced by his — of ethical and political incon- 
veniences than by purely scientific considerations. His attack 
proceeds throughout on the sophistical identification of the hypo- 
thesis of natural selection, or rather of the all-sufficiency of natural 
selection, with the theory of evolution, as if an asserted fact could 
be i by showing the incorrectness of a particular expla- 
nation. The temper and tone throughout are singularly deficient 
in urbanity, even tor a German scientific controversy. 

“ Whimsies,” by the author of Adam against Eve (19), consist 
of a number of aphorisms and sarcastic remarks of varying degrees 
of pungency upon the relations of the sexes. Not a few havea 
decided flavour of wit and originality; but there are too many 
of them, and the thoughts which might have sparkled in an 


(12) Hellenische A tiber den Zusaminenhang zwischen Natur 
und Geschichte. Von Dr. Péhlmann. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(13) Nord-Amerika. Von E. von Hesse-Wartegg. Leipzig : Weigel. 
London: Nutt. 

(14) Moritz Haupt als academischer Lehrer. Mit Bemerkungen Haupts 
und einer biographischen Einleitung von C. Belger. Berlin: Weber. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 

(15) Kritische Beit 
H. Jordan. Berlin: 


eidmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 


zur Geschichte der lateinischen Sprache. Von — 


(16) Das Problem des Bisen. Eine metaphysische Untersuchung. Von 


A. L. Kym. Miinchen: Ackermann. London: Nutt. 

(17) Die Descendenzlehre und der. neue Glaube. Von Joseph Kuhl. 
Miinchen: Ackermann. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(18) Der Darwinismus ein Zeichen der Zeit. Von Albert Wigand. 
Heilbronn: Henninger. London: Nuit. 

(19) Schrullen. Vom Verfasser von “Adam contra Eva.” 
rewendt. London: Nutt. 


Breslau : 


essay rarely sufficient substance to sustain the concentrated 
attention challenged by an aphorism. 

The ballads of the writer who calls himself Murad Efendi (20) 
and the love lyrics of A. Friedmann (21) ess merit, 
but in the majority of cases hardly sufficient to justify publication. 
It is usually taken for granted that a poet aspires to a permanent 
——_ and that the standard of poetical success is not attained 
when everything is worth reading, but hardly anything worth re- 
membering. Few readers will care to burden their memories with 
the strains either of Murad or of Friedmann, though the former 
writes like a man of cultivation, and the latter is an amusing, and 
by no means insipid, compound of Heine and Moore. 

An interesting relic of Goethe is added to the large collection 
already existing, in the shape of an acting version of Gotz von 
Berlichingen (22), of the date of 1804, with alterations by Goethe 
himself, recently discovered in a coffee-house at Heidelberg. The 
alterations principally tend to abridgment, the first representa- 

ile of the 


tion of the piece having occupied six hours, A 
is added. 

err Herrig’s little volume of metrical tales (23) is a better 
specimen of narrative than of poetry. 

The most interesti anti te the Rundschau (24) is Karl 
Hillebrand’s sketch of the fall of the Monarchy of July, with its 
graphic picture of the rapidity of the revolutionary conflagration, 
and the utter disappearance before it of os that had for 
eighteen years worn the semblance of stability. The delusiveness 
of this apparent security, however, had already been pointed out 
by the Prussian Ambassador in a remarkable letter, quoted by 

err Hillebrand, who is largely indebted to Mr. Senior’s recently 
published notes of his conversations with M. Thiers. The other 
contributions include the continuation of “ Der Katzenjunker,” 
one of the best of recent novelettes; Dingelstedt’s history of the 
disastrous conclusion of his career as manager at Munich; and 
Herr Homberger’s temperate remonstrance with M. Renan on his 
recent disparagement of modern German culture. 


(20) Balladen und Bilder. Von Murad Efendi. Oldenburg: Schulze. 
London: Nutt. 

(21) Leichtsinnige Lieder, Von A. Friedmann. Hamburg: Richter. 
London: Nutt. 

22) Gitz von Berlichingen. Erste vollstiindige Biihnenbearbeiti 

(23) Miren und Geschichten. Gesammelte kleine Dichtungen. Von 
Hans Herrig. Berlin: Luchhardt. London: Nutt. ~ 
Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
Jahrg. v. Hft. 9. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
87 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jones, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F, Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


PARIS, 


Copies of the SatuRDAY REVIEW may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. FornrertncuaM, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


The publication of the SarorpAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,234, JUNE 21, 1879: 


The Prince Imperial. 
English Rule in Cyprus. The Indian Councils. 
Lord Derby on Agricultural Distress. Paris and the Senate. 
The Goverument of London. Army Debates. 
Electric Lighting. 


Canon Oakeley on Rome and England. 
bj Burnham and its Vegetables. The Salvation Army. 
Medical Legislation, The Comédie Frangaise. The Atheneum Libel Case. 
Germany, India, and the Silver Question. 
The Theatres, Ascot. 
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Sir Travers Twiss’s Bracton—Vol. II. 
The Tudors Re-painted. 
Dutt’s Historical Studies. A Defective Work on Stained 
German Literature. 
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CONTENTS OF No. 1,233, JUNE 14, 1879: 


Indian Finance—Bulgaria— Judicial Changes—The American Presidency—The Ex- 
diture of the London School Board—Mr. Villiers—M. Ferry’s Bill and its 
Petenders—The Breakdown of the Artisans’ Dwellings Acts. 

Intense People—Mrs. Montagu—The Jernsalem Bishopric—A Powerfnl Preacher— 
Egypt in Bloomsbury—The Associated Architectural Societies at Stamford— 
Trade Prospects—The Comédie Frangaise—Paris and Ascot. 

Life of the Prince Consort—Durand’s First Afghan War—Tucker’s Life of Bishop 
Setwyn—The House of Lys—Barlow’s History and Principles of Weaving— 

‘Middleton’s Etched Work of Rembrandt—Won by 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BEMINGHAM TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 
THIRTY-THIRD CELEBRATI 


TUESDAY... August 2%. 

WEDNESDAY, August 27. 

THURSDAY, August 23, 
RIDAY, August 29, 


Patrons. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIs ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALFS., 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WAIT” 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAME1.iDGE. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 1 DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


President. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD NORTON. 
Conductor—Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 


By Order, 
ROBERT L. IMPEY, Secretary. 
% Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


THE < ORCHESTRAL PIANOFORTE. —H. A. IVORY & 
Holborn Viaduct, E.C., and Wood Green, SOLE MANUF ACTURERS.—Mr. 
AUGUSTUS L. TA MPL IN will ‘Zive a FIRST RECITAL on this new and effective 
a — the St. ‘George's (Minor) Hall, Regent Street, on Friday Afternoon, June 27, 
o’Clock.— Members of’ the Musical Profession, not having received 

—— Seeciel Intitetions to attend, can obtain Cards of Admission on applying at 3 Holborn 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

PRZETORIUM,” * CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and “ The BRAZEN 

pr ay = each 33 by 22 feet; with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,”” * Christian Martyrs,” «c. 
the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. Is. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of MODERN PAINTINGS is NOW OPEN. Admission, Is. ; Season Tickets, 5s 


DEXT! AL HOSPITAL of LONDON MEDICAL SCHOOL 
The will take on Friday, July 4, at Willis’s 
Rooms, at4P.M. Mr. J. ERIC ERICHSEN, F.R.S,, will preside. 
T. FRANCIS KEN UNDERWOOD, Dean. 
Dental Hospital of London, Leicester Square. 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
Sew bul buildings. be healthy situation, terms to Rev. F. H. TaTHaM, 


YHE WIDOW of a Field Officer, living in one of the best 


laces for Education in, Germany, is willing ‘> receive into her Family a & YOUNG 
LADY, who is desirous of fi er General 
Dopeson, C.B., The Elms, Spring Grove, ioe 


RALEIGH CLUB.—SECRETARY REQUIRED, and to assist 


Management of the Club. To a Gentl and 
position, terms will be given in the Club-house probably not casential). 
Applications, by letter only, to be made to S., Raleigh Club, 16 Regent 
and mustcontain the fullest particulars of age, present past employment, 
but not testimonials. 


SE. ASIDE.—TO LET, from July 15, for Ei r= Weeks, at 


Felixstowe, Suffolk, FURNISHED MANSION and “Pleasure Deving 
Dining and wing Rooms, Library, thirteen Bedrooms, 

Use of Carriages, Horses, good Kitchen Garden, Cow, ‘and’ two a = he i apply 
to ALPHA, 46 Tavern Street, Ipswich. 


Fu! RNISHED HOUSE, No. 35 Catheart Road, South Ken- 

sington, TO BE LET.—Three Reception Rooms, four Bed eee and Dressing Room. 
Within ten minutes’ walk of three Railway Stations. Rent £150 per annum, or Three 
Guine as weekly.—Apply or write as above. 


RIGHTON (WEST), King’s Gardens, overlooking the Orna- 
mental Lawns in the Sea Front.—FREEHOLD MANSIONS for SALE or LEASE, 
containing spacious and lofty Reception Rooms, Eleven to Eighteen Bed and Dressing-rooms. 
Also Bath-room with Fresh and Salt Water laid_on, and ample and complete Offices. The 
larger houses have both ig a and Secondary Staircases, and Three Bath-rooms. Pri of 
Freeholds from £6,500 t . Also Houses of various sizes in First Avenue, om Sa 
upwards. First-class Stabling ean also .—For further 
Lupus Street, Pimlico, London ; or at the Office on the Estate, 13 t 
est Brighton. 


(CHAMBER ORGAN, of an unusuall 


fone, TO BE SOLD, a Bargain, under half cost price. 


—For particulars, apply to 


nd and varied 
manuals, 


stops, 920 3, consid: rfect and unique instrument, combining power 
(24 with delicately stops, thus giving extreme softness with most 
crescendo effects. It would also do for asmail Church or Hall. The case is a masterpiece 


carved cabinet work of the finest Spanish Mahogany, solid ivory draw stops, &c. It 
can be blown by hand or by a new automatic hydraulic engine ally made for the late 
Proprietor, of incorrodible metal, zie extra bellows.—Printed vastioulans of Dr. ER 
SMITH, Christ’s Hospital, London, E 


NOTICE of REMOVAL, &c.—We beg to intimate that, owing 


to a constant increase 4 ae and the expiration of lease, it has become necessary for 
us to REMOVE from No. to more convenient premises at No. 31 Southampton 
Strand, where we shall be able, from this time forward, to carry on our business 


facilit: than hereto: 
SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO. 


31 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
July Ist, 1879. 


‘THE TR TRAMWAYS COMPANY of GERMANY, Limited. _ 


hereby given that the ia of Applications for Shares in this Com- 
pany ante be ~ 4.) on Thursday next, June 26. 


By order of the Board, 
4 Copthall Buildings, London, E.C. 


T. J. SELBY, Secretary. 
HOTELS. 
BRRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 

i 


ell lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet woe established. Suites of 
pacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


MARG ATE.—CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea; ROBERT 


KERR, Proprietor.—_BED-ROOMS, by the Night, = £1 1s., Be. or 3s. 
per 


All Beds are of sufficient size for married or single, or two ladies 
Breakfast and other meals by Hotel list, or Breakfast, Eanch, | en and Tea, £2 2s. 
per W "eek, including Attendance. 


(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea-shore, in its 


own Picturesque Grounds of five acres. It contains 250 magne and is fitted with ovary 
sanitary improvement which science could sucgest. Charges and moderate. Table 
d'hdte daily. Every information of the MANAGER. Tourists’ ‘Tickets to Titracome, for ‘Two 
Months, are issued at all principal Railway Stations in Engl and. 


Lees os CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 


several hundred varieties of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &e., 
will be fi es free on application to 


61 Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


s. BURT O 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &. &c. 


ount 


GOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.—There will be an 
EXAMINATION held at the Ra Go on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 8 and 9, to 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For particulars apply to the HEAD- 
HIGHGATE SCHOOL.—Sir ROGER CHOLMELEY’S 

Scholarships. —Further may be ‘cbtained on application to the HEAD- 
MasTER, School-House, Highgate, N. 

CHOLARSHIPS.—FETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.— 

EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of the annual value of £60, and Four of £20, tenable 
during residence at the Coileze, will be Competition ‘5 16, 1879. —— 
residing in England will be Examined in London. Names of Candidates must be sent, by 
July 9, to HeaD-MasTER, who will forward p of the E: 

Rs SALL SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS. 
ee | at least, value £40 and £20, will be Competed ay 1. Candidates Examined at 
or Oxford, - »referred, in Classics or Mathematics. Ages 14} and 15}. ped om to Rev. 
the all School, Fleetwood. 
MALVERN OLLE @G@ 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 22. 

EAMINGTON COLLEG E 
Universities, Army, Civil Service, Commerce.—Apply to the Rev. 

RIGHTON COLL E @G@ E. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, September 23. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A. 's. -» Secretary. 
OXFORD MATRICULATION.—A MARRIED M.A., Rector 
Matriculation. Satisfactory references.—Address, A. Ch. ch. Oxford. 
st. 3 LEONARD" S-ON-SEA. —The Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, 
Oxon, receives PUPILS to prepare for Stools. house on high 
Field Sea, and use of Sea-water Swimming and Gymna- 
jum. Terms, for Boys under Ten, 80 Guineas; above Ten, 100 Guineas.— Address, the 
Lodge, St. Leonard’s-on- 

RMY, CIVIL SERVICE, &c.—Mr. W. M. LUPTON, 
HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 
Fadtatect. will shortly appoint a HEAD-MISTRESS for 7 GATES- 
HEAD HIGH SCHOO ary, with a Capitation Fee of £1 10s. per 

MEECERS’ SOHOOL, College Hill, London. 
A PRAD MASTER 3 is REQUIRED by the Mercers’ Company for this School, from 
Salary tation Fee of £3 per annum for each 


#7). wit with a Capi 
y in the Behool (now numb a with an allowance of £100 per annum for a house (so 
long ag & ease to about £25 


per annum more. 
be elected his duties will be to teach 


TABLE CUTLERY Table Knives. ives.| Carvers. 
The Blades are all of the finest Steel. 8. d. 8. d. r Pairs. d. 
” 16 6 12. ” 6 6 

3 Gitte ditto balance . ” 18 6 13 6 ” 66 
3} ditto ” 21. 16 6 ” 76 
4 ditto fine ditto ditto ” 32. 96 
4 ditto ditto, extra large .... ” 6. 106 
4 ditto 4d i 40. » 136 

4 ditto ” 35. 
Electro Sil see ” 3 . 9, « 76 
BATHS and TOrLEe? WARE. 
a. s. d. 

3 to B. 

-to 

- 6 

to 4. 

Gas Furnace do. 20 to 25 . 
Travelling Trunks 1336 to . 
12 to 40 . 


Toilet Ware, Bath, Can, and Pail oe 
LAMPS. —Kerosine, Duplex, Moderato: tor, and others, ‘ba. to 230s. 
KER rg OIL.—Highest quality, Is. 6d. pe: 
COLZA OIL.—Best French, 23. iod: per Gallon. 


Le s. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by 
to the Prince of Wales. CATALOGUES, containing 650 


HEAL SON 
Have on Show the largest Stock in London of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, 
with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
7 on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. most 

ash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. 
ie pri atalogue, with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W.C. tablished 1862. 


NOTICE. — —MINTON’S CHINA. Messrs. MORTLOCK’S 


DESIGNS, manufactured at, Messrs. MINTON, can only obtained at the OLD 
POTTERY ¥ GALLERIES, 202, fand $01 Oxford Street, and 36 ‘and $3 Orchard Street, 


A 
(The best letter of introduction on every occasion), secured by the 
regular use of 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE, 
Sold Everywhere. 


COMPLEXION and a HEALTHY SKIN 


Latin, English and Li Mathematios, ond the elements of Natural 

give Religious Instructi with the tenets of the Church of England. and also 
genera! superintendence over the instruction in French, German, and 

subjects are taught by separate Masters. 


Head-Master is reaponsi 
he willnot be permtied wo take Private Pui o 


the School 
with testimonials. should be Watney. 
Applications, sent, 


Mercers’ Hall, Cheapside, London, from whom any further 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
ad (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfiuous oil. Seid in Packets and Tins. 


XUM 
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LIFE. ASSURANCES, &c. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 


Heap Orrices—-ABERDEEN: 3 KING STREET. 
STREET. 


LONDON: 1 MOORGATE 


The Forty-third Annual General Meeting of this Com 
Aberdeen, on hg June 13, 1879, when the Directors 
of 15s., together wi Bonus of 10s. jae , free of 7 ma! 
with the amount already paid, a total bution of 40s. per Share in respect of the year 1878. 
The following are extracts from the Report submitted : 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


— their House, at 
and a 


ng, 


The excessive = ery i trade during the past the 
ness of this d tis a satisfaction to Directors to. beable to report that the 
revenue, Which under —~ ~~ might have been expected to fall off, has main 


its ground, and even shows a trifling increase upon the revenue of the previous year ; the net 
premiums for 1878 having amounted to £405,689 5s. 1d. against £403,718 63. 6d. in 1577. 

No fire of any great having d during the year, the losses were considerably 
velow the average, and amounted to only 2d, or 4437 per cont cent. of the p 


PH@NIxXx F RE OFFIC 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTaBLIsHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal! Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833 


CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, 


LONDON. 
| Braycuks in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Romboy. Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 


Current Accounts are kept at the Heat 08 Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not falk below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following te terms, viz. 


prem. per to 12 Notice of Withdrawal. 
on terms 


Bills atthe current exchange of on of the Branchesof the the Bank, free of 
extra ae Bills ent for. in East 
and Pure in British and Forei ties, India Stock and 
and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Pg at and Civil Pay and Pensions 


“ihe increase in the veygth of Pee and carrying on the business spoken of in the last 
port has, the Directors rry to say, not been aoe during the past year. and the 
aun of this department (in (in which, as the shareholders know, are i the 
paid to Agents, a, and — 3 to Foreign Governments, and outgoings of every kind) 
amounted to £121,840 10s, 5d., 30°08 per cent. upon premiums—an increase of 0°67 per 
cant. as compared with the ratio of the previous yeue. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


New Business._The New Assttrances during the year reached in the segregate the 
sum of £359,600, upon oy the Premiums amounted A £13,130 173. 6d., whereof £2,238 9s. 9d. 
were single, and £10,892 7s. 9d. Annual Premiums. 

The Income of the. year interest) was £211,217 1 
amounted to £93,826 1 which £2,744 10s. for Endowments payable 

uring life. 

The Expenses of Management (including commission) were limited to 10 per cent. upon the 
Premiums 


Annuity Branch.—The sum of £2,899 Is. 8d. was received for Annuities — during the 
year, and the Fund of this section of the Life ment now stands at £65,158 17s. 6d. 
The Whole Funds of this Department now amount to £1,420,923 2s. 7d. 


London Board of Directors. 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esq_ 

roms het Hon. W. P. Adam, M.P. William Egerton > un., Esq. 
Colonel Robert Henry J. Esq 
Ernest John Stewart, E: 
Philip Currie, William WwW haw, Esq, 
George J. Fenwic Ean 


H. MANNERING, Manager. 
Lure DrparTMENT—JAS. VALENTINE, Actuary. 
General Manager—A. P. FLETCHER. 


Copies of the Report, with the whole Accounts of the Guneeng for the year 1878, may be 
obtained from of the Company’s Offices or Agencies. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
Orvice 1s LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


Capital 
Revenue ... 


Accumulated Funds December 31, 1B7B) 
Insuranees effected in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 

FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 

Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Braycu Orrice—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3,900,000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
XANDER HAMIL’ 


FRANCIS ALE. TON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 
Robert Barclay, Esq. E nm Hubbard, ma 
John William Kno wies, 
Currie Close, Nevile L Esq. 

Edward James Daniell, Esq. rge Forbes Sialeoimson, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. Es 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Will Robert Moberly, 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. Wm. Perey. 
Charles Hermann Goschen, Sir John Rose, Bart. 

Charles Ernest Green, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Charles Seymour Grenfell, Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Baron Heath. Montagu Cleugh Wilkinson, Esa. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. Charles arles Baring Young, Esq. 


Wrz usual Fifteen ‘nomen of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 


Days 
due at Midsummer will expire on July 9, 1879. 
FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without —_—— in Profits. 
INTERESTS in connexion with Policics of 
tion in Profits, with the guarantee of the in ‘apital Stoek, and 
All real improvements in modern practice, —s the enone of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a half. 
The Corporation are open to consider applications for ae 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 
Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Royal Exchange, London, June 18, 1879. 


The Court of Directors of, of the ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE do 
COURT of the said Corporation will be holden at om 
at the Roya Enshene, on Wednesday, the 25th of ay instant, for determinin 
m, proposed and agreed to at a General Court held this his des’, 


name! «That a Dividend be made of £16 per Cent. on the Capital Stock of the Corpora- 


tion, for the Half-year ending at Midsummer, 1879.” 


E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


I MPERIAL 
Established 1303.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8... 
CAPITAL, £1,800,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, —. 


E ther 
. very 0 Money Agency, British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
UNION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund .. 


LETTERS of CREDIT, and BIL Days’ Si granted on 
the Bank's Branches throughout ‘Australia and New 


Zealand. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and aa for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received at notice, and for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained 


on application. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


Wits’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


IN 1-o0z., 2-0z., and 4-oz, PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL. 


WILLS’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO, — There’s no 
sweeter Tobacco comes fom Deals and no better brand than the ‘THREE 


T 
CASTLES.’ "—Vide * a Only in Packets and Cigarettes, protected 
the Name and Trade M al 


WILLS, W. D. & J O. 


- PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 


LERIES — Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
Jurors’ Aw 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, and: GOOD SPIRIT. ~ 


i! fine Old Irish Whisk; be had of the princi) and Spirit 
and is supplied to Wholesale Merchants, in Lo cases, by 


(THE CORK DISTILLERIES Limited, 


Morrison’s Island, Cor 


(GOLD MEDAL at PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Proprietor of celebrated Receipts, and 


Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi so | ly 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that them is guaranteed 
aa en .—92 Wigmore avendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 


tera 
Portman Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are to observe that “Plieabeth 


E. LAZENBY & SUN, bears the so many years, signed * 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 


"S RUTHIN WATERS.—“ Absolutely pure.”_See Analyses, sent post free on 
application. 


RU WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 
out 


ELLIs'S RUTHIN WATERS. For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 
LLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 3. —Sold everywhere. Whole- 


sale_R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North W: London Agents—W. BEST 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


MEDICINAL FOOD. WASTING DISEASES and CON- 
SUMPTION are ARRESTED, the 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has i for the last 


twenty recognized by the Medical Profession as 
a 
dency to 


SSARY FOOD for persons Daving a ten- 
WASTING, CONSUMPTION, 


SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and Chemists 
from Pamphlets, containing 
obtained, on inay be 


DP NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best for Acidity 


of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 


DP NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. 


0! — ion, As ane Colds, they give instant relief.” 
cases ‘oug! 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JUNE. New Edition, now ready. 


Insurances against Fire on own eer in all ofthe world at moderate ra 
before Ji the will id, roe 
vo! 
rere E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


GENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1837. Capital £1,000,000. 
Cuter Orvice—c? KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Braxcues—West End, Bedford. Belfast, Birmingham, Brad: tol, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Luton, r= Ravi York. 


RESULTS OF 1878. 


New Life A £446,980 
New Life Premiums ..........- 15,290 
Total Life Premiums for the Year . + 107,443 
Total Income—Life, Fire, Interest, &c. 207,331 
to Life Funds ... 52,720 

Added to Fire Funds ...... 
ts on December 31, 1878 689,580 


GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP and SCARCE 


BOOKS.—The surplus Copies of many of the leading Books of the Past 
Seasons are now offered for Sale at greatly reduced See 
CATALOG UE. New Edition now free application. 


MUDEE'S SELECT LIBRARY. NOTICE. the Books 


in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
ry the least ible delay, all Subscribers to MU UDIES MANCHES 
from the Exc! 


wwe ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk 
Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


TH fom, LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


tions from One Guinea to any amor according uired 
the best ks, English, French, the supply required. All 


with Lists of New Public 
4 C Surplus Books offred for Sale at greatly Redueed Prices max 


also be 
oN 8, HODGSON'S, ana SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
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NEW NOVEL BY MR. R. D. BLACKMORE. 


MARY ANERLEY, by R. D. BLACKMORE, 


recy Agtbor ot “Lorna Doon,” will be commenced in the July Number of 


Pro prietors of the ECONOMIST will on 
publish a POOUBLE NUMBER of the INVESTOR'S MONTHLY MANU 


= ey une 28, 1879), giving, in addition to the usual Information, the H 

~ the and six | The. Pro — = 
propose ace, as an en new feature in ield that e: 

return to the In t Market MANUAL more useful 


, stitched, and enclosed i 
by post eed. 
Office, 340 


NEW BOW STREET POLICE-COURTS.—See THE 

BUILDER for View and Plan; also View of Weotes House, Hildesheim—The Gates 

of Ballawat—On the Influence of Author! —York House. 
‘und—Gateway bec—Roads 


Strand—Tour on the Continent— 
Artiste’ Benevolent 


and Railways, ke. “A. 3 by post, 4¢d. 
And all Newsmen. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for “a 6d. each will be given. viz. : 
$8, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, $8 Southampton Street, 


W. B. WHITTINGHAM & CO’.S NEW WORKS. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 
WON by WAITING: a Story of Home Life in France and 
England. By LYALL. 
“Gincerely, tiently, and simply told. The little impulsive French heroine is thoroughly 
| ” Review. 
soch pleasant reading. and with euch « healthy tone and influene, isa great 
s earefully-fuished and most in 


ew and Enlarged Edition, Illustrated, includ! New Section the Use and Abuse 
‘of the Bearing-Hein, 7s. 6d. 


SEATS « and SADDLES, BITS and BITTING, DRAUGHT 


ARNBSS, and the PREVENTION and CURE of RESTIVENESS in 
HORSES. Fraycis DWYER. 


owe who Keep heme, and cannot fail to 
Bell's 
our language on the subject 


ing tale.” Booksel'er, 


Third Edition, Corrected and much Enlarged, 7s. 6d. 
TEA; ; the Cultivation and Manufacture of. By Lieutenant- 


Colonel EDWARD MONEY. 
ban of practical experience. No tea-planter can afford to dis- 


Me ‘eview. 
‘work on * "The Cultivation and Manufacture of Tes.’ 
Agriculturist. 
“ The best and most complete work on the subject treated of.""—Home News. 


Suitable for Public Readings.—Price 


FANCY WORK on ag “FIGURES of our 
FIRST ACQUAINTANCES in LITERATURE. By Pavt 
it, amusing, and replete with clever satire.""—Literary Churchman. 
bad ingenious and novel experiment, gravity and mirth Zo hand in hand. The style is 
and pointed, and the matter suggestive." —Christian. 
*~SPURGRON'S Sword and Trowel. 
and ble little work.”"—Scotsman. 


W B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., Publishers, Booksellers, 
© Printers, and +7 91 Gracechurch Street, oy E.C. Agents to Covern- 
ment by Appointwnent for the sale of the India Office Publications 


OF Man's Sails be ready for delivery on June 28. 


The Second and concluding Volume may now be had, 13s. 6d. 
Vol. I. treats of the Mechanism ; Vol. II. The Mechanism in Action 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S NEW WORK. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


st 
THE DATA of ETHICS. By Herserr Spencer. 
& Nonears, 4 Henriette Soren it Garden, London ; and 


Price 34. 
THE POL POLICY of SELF-HELP: Suggestions towards the 
nt of ustries and Commerce. Two 


Letters By W. 
London : Dans, & Co. JouN DALE & Co. 


Booksellers. 


NEW BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


Crown 8vo. 


A HUNTING EXPEDITION TO 
THE TRANSVAAL. 


By D. FERNANDES DAS NEVES. 
Translated by MARIANA MONTEIRO. 


“ A very interesting book, and one of an unusual character, has been published fn Lisbon 
within the present year. Senhor Diocleciano das Neves, a merchant adventurer, trading for 
ivory in the country at the back of Delagoa Bay, has written what fs Grassy a trustworthy 
account of his adventures as a hunter and a naturalist, and what to English readers at the 
present moment, —— there appears some slight prospect of our finding ourselves, by 
exchange, the owners of this territory, is of arene importance, a recital of his ae my Le asa 
trader and traveller, and his various troubles and wrongs as a resident colonist under Portu- 

in Lourenco Marques. 


guese Mr. OSWALD CRAWFURD, in the Academy. 


NEW NOVELS. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


SHADRACH. 


Immediately, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


THE TWO MOTHERS. 


By J. M. JOY, 
Author of “ A Dream and the Song of Caedmon,” &c, 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


Sewed, each 6d. 


FRENCH PLAYS; 


Now in course of representation, with English Arguments and Notes. 
Revised by F. E. A. GASC. 


By MOLIERE.—Tartuffe, L’Avare, Les Fourberies de Scapin, 


Les Femmes Savantes, &c. 


By RACINE.—Phédre, Andromaque, Les Plaideurs. 


3 vols. post 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 


MOLIERE’S WORKS. 
Literally Translated into English Prose by C. H. WALL. 
With a short Life and a Portrait. 


to say Gat we have here probably as good translation of Molitre aa 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


To be published in Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. Part I. ready June 25, 
NEW FINE-ART EDITION OF 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. With 500 Illus- 


trations by some of the best English, American, and Continental Artists. 


EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS. 
The Illustrations with which this Fine-Art Edition will be enriched will consist of Land- 
aonmeny Figure Subjects, and Ornamental Designs, expressly prepared for this Edition. The 
Views have been drawn from Nature, and have been entrusted to the best Artists of 


Just published, demy vo. 16s. 
L£CTURES on PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY and ASTRO- 


By the Rev. CHALLI8, M. A F. R. S., F.R.A.S., 
lan Professor of Astronom in the LU y of Cam- 
wand Fellow Trinity Co 


Cambridge : BELL, & Co. London: GEORGE BELL & Sons. 


ee whose efforts will be supplemented by Designs from eminent English and Conti- 
nental Artists. Among these may be mentioned P. H. Calderon, R.A., Frank Dicksee, 


, Giacomelli, and others, whose appreciative and hearty co-operation will render this magnifi- 


cent Edition a truly International Tribute worthy of the world-wide fame which America’s 
great Poet enjoys. 
The interest which Mr. Longfellow has taken in these illustrations of his poems may be 
hered from the faet that he has himself indicated about three hundred subjects for illustra- 


At all Libraries. 
FEUDS: a Novel in Verse. By the Author of “ Thrice,” 
“ The Exchanged Identity,” &e. 
E. W. ALLBS, 11 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


In a few days will be published, crown 
[THE VISION of "JUSTICE (a Plea ry Edmund Galley) ; 


and other Poems. By HyrpE PARKER. 
London: Warp, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


ust published, crown 8vo. 5s. 
(THE SCIENTIFIC. VALUE of TRADITION: a Oorre- 


Lord ARUNDELL of Wardour and Mr. E. RyLuy; with a Letter 
trom the Rev. EL. FORMBY. on the Christian Science of redition 


PICKERING & CO., 196 Piccadilly, W. 
Price 6d. 
A SIMPLE CREED: the Confession of One who has Ceased 
to be a Christi 


a jan. 
London: C. WatTTs, 84 Fleet Street, E.C. 


R PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
A CATECHISM a —_ GOSPEL HISTORY, inculcating Church 


8. KerTLEWELL, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


glad to that you have Teprinted your valuable Catechiam on the 


London: RIVINGTONS, 3 Waterloo Place. 


“I am} 


tion, out of the five or six hundred which will be contained in the work. 
Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post free from 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Nearly ready, 8vo. cloth. 


PROTECTION AND BAD TIMES; 


With Special Reference to the Political Economy 
of English Colonization. 


By GEORGE BADEN POWELL, M.A., F.R.A.S., F.S.S. 
Author of “ New Homes for the Old Country,”’ &e. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 8 Plates, 21s. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 
A SKETCH of the HISTORY of “the C CURRENCY. By 
JaMES MACLAREN, M.A. Second Edition, continued to the Present 
London: Epwarp Bumpvs, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars, E.C. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 1s. ; by post, 


and its TREATMENT T by a NEW PROCESS, 
By WALTER TYRRALL, M.R. 


THE FALLACIES OF MATERIALISM. 
Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 
PROTOPLASM; and, On the Confession of Strauss, By Lionr 
8. BEALE. 
By the Same Author, 
THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 3%. 6d, THE MACHINERY” OF LIFE. %. 
LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 6. 6d. 
ON LIFE AND ON VITAL ACTION. is. BIOPLASM. 6s. 6d. 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, 
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THIS DAY. 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L., 


By ALEXANDER Ross, D.D. Second and 
Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES in PHILOSOPHY and LITERA- 


TURB. By Professor W. KnicuHtT. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


THE LAWS RELATING to QUARANTINE. 


By Sir SHerston Baker, Bart. Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d, 


A DRAFT CODE of CRIMINAL LAW 


and PROCEDURE. By Epwanrp DILLon Lewis. Demy 8vo. cloth. 


A NOOK in the APENNINES: 


beneath the Chestnuts. By LRADER Scorr, Author of ‘“ The Painter’s Ordeal.” 
&c. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and 27 Illustrations in the text, chiefly 
from original sketches, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LEGENDS of the SAXON SAINTS. By 


AUBREY DE VERE, Author of “Legends of St. Patrick,” “ Alexander the 
Great,” &c, Small crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


A CHILD of the PEOPLE; and other Poems. 


By James CHAPMAN Woops. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 53. 


THE RIGHTS of an ANIMAL: a New Study 


in Ethics. By Epwarp Byron Author of The Christ ox 
and other Poems.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


THE TENNYSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Edited by Emily SHAKESPEAR. A superior Edition, printed in red and 
wee = antique paper, specially prepared, crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt 
ves, 


RALPH DARNELL. By the late Colonel 


MrEapows Taytor, Author of “ Tara,” Confessions of a ” &. New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CODE of the PRUS- 


SIAN NATION in its Present Form. In accordance with the Decisions of 
Law, and with those of Reoent Legislation. Crown 
vo. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


SECOND THOUSAND.—AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2és. 
REV. H. W. TUCKER’S 
LIFE OF BISHOP SELWYN. 


“ This memoir is an admirable one.”—Literary Churchman, 


“We lay down these volumes with profound admiration of this devoted servant 
of the Christian Church.”"—Nonconformist. 


“Ne review can do justice to such a life.”"— National Church. 


“A priceless contribution to the History of the Church of England in this | 


eentury.”—School Guardian. 
‘*A memoir that will have an enduring value.”—Graphic. 
“ Any one wishing the refreshment of learning to know a Bishop who was a whole 
man and a man who was a whole Bishop, shonld read this memoir.’ "—Leeds Mercury. 
‘* Worthy of a careful study.”— Literary Werld. 
“ These volumes are of surpassing interest.” —Guardian. 


W. WELLS GARDNER, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, B.C. 


NEALE’S 
ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. ALBAN. 


An imperial folio volume, containing 60 Plates, each 22 in. by 15 in. ; also 
Descriptive Letterpress and a general History of the Abbey. 


fentan an 
The most valuable book 
wings are 


r vi ik, ly pear, on cathedral. 
t has yet appeared, or seve e er be ely to ap: thi 
ye executed."’ —A thenum th 


Printed fer Subscribers. The few remaining Copies may be obtained 
for £5 each, from 


JAMES NEALE, F.S.A., Architect, 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 


NOTICE—NEW NOVEL BY LAURENCE BROOKE. 
Ready this day, at every Library, 3 vols. 
THE QUEEN of TWO WORLDS. By 
Laurence Brooke. 
“Mr. Brooke bat into his work pack thought and careful workmanship, and he A 


the not too common and a! Jliterar: I 
is intrinsieally good, and is full of for the fu y style. Altogether 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & ©O., 10 SOUTMAMPTON STREET. SBRAND. 


a Summer. 


| 


“ We doubt ifeny cathedrals have ever subjected to so close and intelli- | 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
List. 


A MEMOIR of CHARLES XII. 


By His 
Majesty the Kixc o” SWEDEN 4ND Norway. 8vo. with Plates, 


TENTS in the TRANSVAAL. By 


Mrs, HUTCHINSON. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
's book is ; she has what used to be called ‘ = A 
her descriptions are ps, ses training after effet. 0 or bright | 


“Mrs. 
Tively pany 
confusion of metaphors, is word painti In the latter 
thane ene couse ine Boers thet and thelr opinigns 


IN 


— 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NO SURRENDER. By Ernst WEesrver, 


Author of * Success; and How He Won It.” &c. 


TWO POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


VALERIA : a Story of Venice. 1 vol. crown 


EGYPTIAN BONDS. By E. Karuarine Batzs. 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 


NEW ADDITION TO BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


MY QUEEN. By Mrs. G. W. Goprrey, 


Author of “ Dolly : a Pasteral,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(Wow ready. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OP 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. Forming the New 


Volume of “ Bentley’s Favourite Novels.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 
MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


THIRD EDITION.—GEORGE ELIOT'S NEW WORK. 
IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. By Gnonas 
E ior. 10s. 6d. 
COMPLETION OF MONTALEMBERT'S “MONKS OF THE WEST.” 


THE MONKS of the VEST. Count MonrALEMBERT. 
Authorized Translation. VII. completing the Work, 25s. [This day. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


_ COUSINS. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith: a 


Part of his Life,” “ Pauline,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
THE HOUSE of LYS: One Book of its History. A Tale. By 


Major- -General W. G. HAMLeY, late of te epal Engineers, Author of “ Guilty, or Not 
Guilty?” Second Edition, 2 vois. post 8v0. 

“ The story is admirably told throughout, and me lar, the love 
There is no lack of amusing and exciting incident. In short, what wi 
ture, there is no flagging in the from to last 
lated on having written an extremely entertaining novel.” 

me Be... is refreshing to turn to volumes like, the present, 

scriptions drawn from varied experience." —Times, June 


sini By the Author of “ Miss Molly,” “ Eugenie,” & &e. 


Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


are excellent. 
fun, love. and adven- 
and General Hamley is to be 


"Saturday Review, June 14. 
-— the pictures are real and the 


AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. By Srvreis, 
Author of “ John-a-Dreams."" Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ This story in its single volume is worth a hundred of the three-velume novels with which we 


are usually favoured. 
une 3. - 
“ With all its by 4 jaspirations of cultivation and art worship, 
there is a great deal of fun i= LA 


BLACEKWOOD’S CLASSICS: FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
NOW BEING ISSUED. 
FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 


by Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each volume. 
MONTAIGNE. By the) Rev. W. Lucas ,COLLIES, M.A. Being the Seventh Volume of 
“ Foreign Classies for English Readers.” 


The other Volumes published of the Series are : 
os — PETRARCH. enry Reeve — Go: A. Hayward— 
Mout! By Mrs. Oliphant and F M.A. ve — 
Volumes in pre; 


Among paration are 
By Walter By E. J. By Andrew 


‘ NOW COMPLETE. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 


by the Rew, W. Lucas Couitins, M.A, in vale. Sve, cloth, each 
£2 A may also be had in 14 vols., strongly and neatly bound with calf or vellum 


“It in licult to estimate too highly the value of such a series as this in giving English 
ht, exact as far as it into into those olden times which ano and yet to 
us 80 close.” 


—Saturday 
is im; too the of this series of Classics.” 
possible to praise conseption end execution of 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND ~— 
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NEW STORY BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


NoTICE. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For JULY 
Will contain the First Part of a NEW STORY, entitled 
WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance, 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of “ A Daughter of Heth,” “ A Princess of Thule,” “ Madcap Violet,” &c. 


The Story will be Illustrated by Mr. W. Smail. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NOTICE.—TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE EDITION DE 
LUXE OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S 
WORKS. 


The following Two Volumes 3 eA for delivery to Booksellers on 

Votume 19.—THE MEMOIRS of BARRY 
LYNDON, ESQ.—THE FATAL BOOTS. With Illus- 
trations by J. E. Millais, R.A., and W. Ralston; and 
George Cruikshank’s Original Steel Engravings for “The 
Fatal Boots.” 


Votume 20.—CATHERINE: aStory.—MEN’S 
WIVES —THE BEDFORD ROW CONSPIRACY. 
With Illustrations by the Author, Luke Fildes, A.R.A., 
and R. B. Wallace. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MARJOBRIN BRUCE’S LOVERS.” 


- 


Now ready at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


MR. LESLIE OF UNDERWOOD. 


By MARY PATRICK, 
Author of “ Marjorie Bruce's Lovers,” &c. &e. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


POEMS BY 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Ninth 


Edition, 5 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 


AURORA LEIGH. Eleventh Edition, crown 8yo. with Por- 
trait, 7s. 6d. ; giltedges, 8s. 6d. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH 


BARRETT BROWNING. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 7s. 6d,; gilt 
edges, 6d. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. New and 


uniform Edition, 6 vols. fep. 8vo. each 5s, 
THE RING and the BOOK. 4 vols. fep. 8vo. each 5s. 
DRAMATIC IDYLS. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
THE INN ALBUM. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 
LA SAISIAZ: the Two Poets of Croisic. Fep. 8yo. 7s. 
THE AGAMEMNON of ASSCHYLUS. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
PACCHIAROTTO, and How he Worked in Distemper. With 


other Poems. Fep. 8v0. 7 's. 6d. 


BALAUSTIONS ADVENTURE ; including a Transeript from 


Euripides. Fep. 8ve. 58. 


APOLOGY; including a Transcript from 


Buripides. Being the Last Adventure of Balaustion. Fep, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
FIFINE at the FAIR. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
PRINCE HOMENSTIELSCHWANGAU, Saviour of Society. 


Fep. 8vo. 9s. 


RED COTTON NIGHTCAP COUNTRY; or, Turf and Towers. 


Fep. 8vo. 9s, 


A SELECTION 1 from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. ; gilt edges, 8s. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDEB, & CO. 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


HOLIDAYS in EASTERN FRANCE. By 


M. BerHaM-Epwarps. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


“Miss Edwards passed her holidays last summer in visiting a singularly interesting and 
beautiful country. Her present volume, written in the same pleasant style as that which 
deseribed in France, is more tobe recommended that its 
contents are resher and more novel."”"—Saturday Review. 

oe full of pleasant light reading, and containing a good deal of informa- 
tion.” —<Academ 


RORAIMA and BRITISH GUIANA; with a 


Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By.J. W. 
BopDaM-WHETHAM, 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 15s. 


ROUND the WORLD in SIX MONTHS. By 


Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Bripces, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol. Svo. lds, 


LONDONIANA. By E. Watrorp, M.A., 


Author of “ The County Families,” e. 2 vols. crown 8vo. omy 


THE YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Edited, from the French of L. WIksENER, by CHARLOTTE M. Yones, Author 
of * The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIR GIBBIE. ByGzorce Mac Donan, LL.D., 


Author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ *Sir Gibbie’ is a book of genius." Pal! Mall Gazette. 
eo! This bm has power, pathos, and humour. There is not a character which is not life- 
henceum. 


GLENMAVIS. By Acyes Author of 


“ Effie Maxwell,” &c. 3 vols. 


GENISTA. By Mrs. Ranpotrs, Author of 


“ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A story of absorbing interest."’— Post. 


ORANGE LILY. By the Author of “ Queenie,” 


&c. 2 vols. 
“ This story is told with both pathos and humour.”—A theneum. 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F.W. Rozrssoy, 


Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” &c, 3 vols. 


3 vols. 
week, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW *"ORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NEW REPUBLIC.” 


DORCAS. By M. Craik. 


-| IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? By 


Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d, [Now ready. 
WHITE and BLACK: the Outcome of a Visit to the United 
States. By Sir GzorGE CAMPBELL, M.P. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 14s, 


CHURCH WORK and LIFE in ENGLISH MINISTERS 
and the ENGLISH STUDENT’S MONASTICON. By the Rev. MAcKENzIn 
E. C. Watcorr, B.D. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and Ground Plans, cloth 
extra, 14s. 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justry McCarray. 
Ninth Edition. Vols. 1. and Il. demy 8vo. each 12s. (to be completed in + 
vols.) (Yow ready. 

* Criticism is disarmed before a little but approval. This is s 
readth oF ad, its sparklin 
king forward with 


COMPLETION OF CYCLOPZDIA OF COSTUME. 


THE CYCLOPAEDIA of COSTUME;; or,a Dictionary of Dress, 
Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military, from the Earliest Period in England 
to the Reign of George [1I. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions 
on the Continent, and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal 
Countries of Europe, By J. R. PLancu&, Somerset Herald. Complete in 2 
vols. demy 4to. profusely illustrated with Coloured and Plain Platesand Wood- 
cuts, handsomely bound in half morocco, gilt, £7 7s. [Now ready. 

The Volumes may also be had separately (each complete in itself), at 
£3 13s, 6d. each: 
Vol. I. THE DICTIONARY. 
Vol. lI. A GENERAL HISTORY OF COSTUME IN EUROPE. 
in 25 Parts, each 5s. Cases for binding, each 5s, 


THE ART of DRESS. By Mrs. H. R. Hawers, Author of 


“ The Art of Beauty,” “ Chaucer for Children,” &c. Small 8vo. with nume- 
rous Illustrations, cloth limp, 1s. 6d, 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE FALLEN LEAVES. By Wrxre Cottrs, Author of 
‘The Woman in White.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Ready immediately at every Library. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BY PROXY.” 
UNDER ONE ROOF, By James Payrn, Author of “By Proxy,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [At every Library. 


“ The author deserves thanks for his charming sketch of the German governess, for his 
portraits of the two natural, graceful English girls, and for the scenes in which these three 
eo are wooed and eventually won. Ww ith a few delicate and happy touches, and a dash «{ 

umour to colour the pieture, he presents us with many an exhilarating piece of love-makin:; 
which we at once acknowledge to we hit hit off to the life The irrepressible spirit of drolie:y 
prevails.” Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “HER DEAREST FOE.” 


MAID, WIFE, or WIDOW? By Mrs. Atexanper, Author of 


“ The Wooing o’t,” “ Her Dearest Foe,” &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo- 
cloth extra, 10s. ed. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 790 
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The Saturday Review. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


CLUB CAMEOS: Portraits of the Day. 
With 62 Illustrations by Rupert Browne. 
CONTENTS : 


1. THE HOUSE. 9. FINANCE. 

2. THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 10. WITS. 

3. THE GUARDSMAN, 11. THE OLD SCHOOL. 
4. PATRIOTISM, 12. SOCIAL AMBITION. 
5. LETTERS. 13. BONEMIA 

6. THE CLUB. 

14. PARASITES. 

& CULTURE. 15, AGITATION, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR GILBERT SCOTT. 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 


PERSONAL and PROFESSIONAL RECOL- 


LECTIONS. By the late Sir GzorGe Gripert Scorr, R.A. Edited by his 
fon, G. GILBERT ScotTr, F.S.A., sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. With an Introduction by the Very Rev. JoHN WILLIAM BuRGON, 
B.D., Dean of Chichester. And Steel Engraved Portrait of the Author after 
that by Richmond. 


NEW BOOK ON ICELAND. 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, about 350 pages, 16s. 


THE HOME of the EDDAS. By Cuartes 


G. WARNFORD Lock, Member of the British Scandinavian Society, Fellow 
of the Icelandic Society, &c. With a Chapter on the SPRENGISANDR 
by Dr. C. Lz NEvE Foster, B.A., F.G.S., &c. 


“* The Home of the Eddas’ is a book that no one interested in Iceland can afford to be 
without.” theneum, 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES of the 


GREAT ARTISTS. 
‘The New Volumes in this Series, now ready, are: 


Vol. III. RAPHAEL. From the Text of J. D. Passavant. By 
N. D’ANVERS, Author of “ Elementary History of Art.” 


Jol. IV. VANDYCK and HALS. From the most recent 
Authorities. By Percy R. Heap, Lincoln College, Oxford. 


The Volumes previously published are : 
Vol. I. TITIAN. From the most recent authorities. By 
RicHarD Forp Heatu, B.A., Oxford. 


Vol. II. REMBRANDT. From the Text of C. Vosmazr. By 
J. W. MoLuetr, B.A., Officier de l'Instruction Publique (France), 
*,* Several other Volumes in pre»aratian. 


Each volume is iIlustrated with from 15 to 20 full- -page engravin, ited in 
the best manner. The price of each volume is 3s, 6d, sia 


Now ready, Second Edition, royal 8vo. cloth extra, 25s, 


THE HISTORY and PRINCIPLES of 


WEAVING. By Hand and by Power. With several hundred Illustrations. 
By ALFRED BaRLow. 


“ In every detail it is well executed.”—Tertile Manufacturer. 
“ The most complete work yet produced on on the subject." —Daily Vews. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


MOSES the LAWGIVER. By the Rev. Wm. 


M. Taytor, D.D., Author of “ David, King of Israel,” &c. &c. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 


FROM EGYPT to PALESTINE; through 


Sinai, the Wilderness, and the South Country; Gbaevetions of a Jo 
made with special reference to the History of the Israelites. By 8S, 
D.D., LL.D. 


THE NEW ADDITION TO LOW’S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING 
NOVELS IS 


VICTOR HUGO’S HISTORY OF A CRIME. 
LOW’S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING 


NOVELS. 
Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 66. 
BLACKMORE (R. D.)—ALICE LORRAINE. 
BLACKMORE (R. D.)—CLARA VAUGHAN, 
RLACKMORE (R,. D.)—CRADOCK NOWELL. 
BLACKMORE (R. D.)—CRIPPS THE CARRIER. 
BLACKMORE (R. D.)—LORNA DOONE. 
BLACK (WILLIAM)—DAUGHTER OF HETH. 
BLACK (WILLIAM)—IN SILK ATTIRE. 
BLACK (WILLIAM)—KILMENY. 
BLACK (WILLIAM)—LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART. 
BLACK (WILLIAM)—THREE FEATHERS. 
HUGO (VICTOR)—NINETY-THREE. Illustrated. 
HUGO (VICTOR)—HISTORY OF A CRIME. 
WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR AND MUTINY OF THE CREW. 
MACQUOID (MRS.)—ELINOR DRYDEN. 
A FRENCH HEIRESS IN HER OWN CHATEAU. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 168 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


SUMMER TOURS. 


“ Mr. Murray has succeeded in identifying his countrymen all the world over. 
Into every nook which an Englishman can penetrate he a his Red Handbook. 
He trusts to his Murray because it is thoroughly English and reliable.”—TZimes. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Giving an Account of the Places and Objects best worth visiting ; more 
especially those rendered interesting by Historical Associations, or likely to 
attract the notice of intelligent strangers and travellers; arranged in 
connexion with the most frequented Railways. Showing, at the same 
time, the way of seeing them to the best advantage, with the least expen- 


diture of time and money. Alphabetically arranged and condensed for the 
convenience of Travellers. 


FORMING A COMPANION TO BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY TABLES. 


“ This guide will be especially valuable to those whose business requires them to 

travel about the country a great deal, containing as it does so much in 

information about nearly every place that has any attractions for the ae 5 
imes. 

“ A trustworthy and alphabetically arranged eccount.of every town, village, and 
place of importance, with all relating to them of archeological, geological, botani- 
cal, or geographical interest. A handier book of reference could hardly have been 

We believe it to be one of the best books of its kind which the 
publisher has issued.” —Science Gossip. 


SCOTLAND. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 9s. 


MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN SCOTLAND. 


a Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, 
e Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine and Tros- 
Caledonian Canal, Inverness, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, . Braemar, 
Skye, Caithness, Ross, Sutherland, &c. « 


“Mr. Murray’s Handbook for Scotland is to be recommended, warmly. The 
arrangement of routes, the wayside divergencies, and the variety of schemes intro- 
duced for tours of one, two, or three months, in order to suit the different periods of 
time at the disposal of tourists, are all that can be expected or accomplished. The 
clear and precise series of charts form in themselves a most ~~ feature, and 
are so introduced as to give the utmost value to the letterpress.” —Builder. 


IRELAND. 
Post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 


MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN IRELAND. 


Including Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, oo Wexford, Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, The Lakes of Killarney, Coast of Antrim, Mayo, Galway, &e. 


“There is nothing more beautiful and more picturesque than the south and west 
of Ireland. They who know the fairest portions of Europe still find in Ireland that 
which they have seen nowhere else, and which has charms all its own. Thackeray 
doubted whether there is in all the earth a grander view than that over Westport to 
Clew Bay. But the whole coast west and ot indeed all round the island, has 
beauties that many a travelled Englishman has not the —Times. 


THE SUBURBS OF LONDON. 
2 vols. crown 8yvo. with Index, 21s. 


HANDBOOK TO THE ENVIRONS 
OF LONDON: 


An Account, from Personal Visits, of every Town and Village 
within a circle of Twenty Miles round the Metropolis. 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 
By JAMES THORNE, F.S.A. 


“A traveller can go nowhere —at least a ‘Murray’ in his 


the -—“<. of London than we 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 791 
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- hand. We have been more ignorant concerning 
y were as regards those of any foreign city of E 
removed the evil and aoe —-_ absolute marvel how minutely he notes 
every topic of interest. It is as remarkable an instance of: well-applied industry as 
f we could quote in the whole history of letters.” —Art Joursel. 


The Saturday Review. 


[June 21, 1879. 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S 


EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


SELECT PLAYS OF SHAKSPERE. 
RUGBY EDITION. 
With Introduction and Notes to each Play. Small 


AS wou LIKE IT. Edited the | Rev. E. Monerty; 
M.A. Assistant-Master at Rugby and formerly Scholar of Balliol Colleze, 


MACBETH. Edited by the Same. 2s. 
HAMLET, Edited by ths Same. 2s. 6d. 
KING | LEAR. wa ith Notes at the end of the Volume. Edited 


Edited ted by Rozert Warreraw, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Rugby School, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 


THE TEMPEST. With Notes at the end of the Volume. 


Edited by J. SuRTEES Bedford G 
by . Head-Master of rammar School, 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


Edited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A. 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 


Small 8vo. with Maps and Plans. 


Now ready. 
SIMON DE MONTFORT. By M. Crercutoy, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
THE BLACK PRINCE. By Lovisz Creienron. 2s. 6d. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. By Lovise Cretenron. With 
Portrait, 3s. 


THE of WELLINGTON. By Rosamonp Warre. 
THE of MARLBOROUGH. By Lovise 


With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


OLIVER OROMWELL. By F. W. Cornisn, M.A. 
Un preparation. 


CATENA CLASSICORUM. 


A Series of Classical Authors. Edited by ee “ed both Universities, under the 
direction of 
t and Tutor of Christ church » Oxford : Principal of Brighton College. 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE. “By R. C. Jens, M.A. 
THE ELECTRA, 3s. 6d. 
THE AJAX, 36. 64. 


JUVENALIS SATIRAE. By G. A. M.A. 5s. 
THUOYDIDIS HISTORIA. Books I. and II. By Caartzs 


Biee, D.D. 6s. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Books III. and IV. By G. A. 


Srucox, M.A. 6s. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICAE. By G. H. 


OLYNTHIACS 2s. 6d. 
THE PHILIPPICS, 3s. } Or im 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 
DE FALSA LEGATIONE, 6s. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PRIVATAE. By Arruvur 
M.A. 
DE CORONA, 5s 


ARISTOPHANIS COMOBDIAE. By W. C. Green, M.A. 
THE ACMARNIANS and THE KNIGHTS, 4s. 
THE WASPS, 3s. 6d. 
THE CLOUDS, 3s. 6d. 
NIANS and THE KNIGHTS, revised and especially 
ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. By Jonn Epwrn Sanpys, M.A. 
AD DEMONICUM ET PANEGYRICUS, 4s. 6d. 


PERSII SATIRAE. By A. Preror, M.A. 3s. 6d.' 
ILIAS. By S. H. Reryotns, M.A. Books I.—XII. 
63. 


TERENTI COMOEDIAE. By T. L. M.A. 
ANDRIA ET EUNUCHUS. With Introduction on Prosody. 4s. 6d. 


Or separately, 
ANDRIA. With Introduction on Prosody. 3s. 6d. 
EUNUCHUS, 3s. 


HEROQDOT! HISTORIA. By H. G. Woops, M.A. Book I., 6s. 
5s. 


HORATI OPERA. By J. . M. Marswatr, M.A. Vol. I. 
THE ODES, CARMEN and EPODES, 7s. 6d. 


TACITI HISTORIAE. By W. H. Sracox, M.A. Books I. 
and II.,6s. Books III., IV., and V., 68. 


Small Svo. 


CAESAR. DE BELLO GALLICO. Books I. 


tolII. Also Book I.separately. Edited by J. H. MERRYWEATHER, M.A., and 
C. C. Tancock, M.A., Assistant-Masters at Charterhouse School. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FIRST LATIN EXERCISES. Being the 


Exercises with Syntax Rules and Vocabularies from a “ First Latin Writer.” 
By GroxnGe.L. BENNETT, M.A., Head-Master of the High School, Plymouth. 


Fourteenth Edition, revised, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


ECLOGAE OVIDIANAE. From the Elegiac 


Poems. With English Notes. By Tuomas KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 


IOPHON : an Introduction to the Art of Writing 


Greek Iambic Verses. By the Writer of “ Nuces” and “ Lucretilis.” 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By J. HAMBLIN SmiTH, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, late Lecturer 
in Classics at St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 


AN 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


EXERCISES on the ELEMENTARY PRIN- 


CIPLES of LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. With Examination Papers on 
the Elementary Facts of Latin Accidence and Syntax. By J. HamMBLIN 
M.A. 

A KEY, for the Use of Tutors only, 5s. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAM- 


MAR and COMPOSITION. By J. M.A. 


Second Edition, Revised, small Svo. 1s. 6d. 


ZEUGMA; or, Greek Steps from Primer to 


Author. By the ie LANCELOT SANDERSON, M.A.. Principal of Elstree 
School, late “Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge ; and the Rev. F, B. Firman, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Elstree School, late Scholar of Jesus College, 


RIVINGTON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


A TRE ATISE on ARITHMETIC. By J. Hamsrrm Sara, 
M.A. of Gonville and Caius Collece, Cambridge. Small 8vo. 3s.6d. (Copies may be 
had without the Answers.) A KEY, crown 8vo. 9s. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. Surg, M.A. 


Small 8vo. 3s. Without Answers, 2s.6d. A KEY, crown 8vo. 9s. 


EXERCISES on ALGEBRA. By J. Sirs, M.A. 
Small 8vo. 2s.6d. (Copies may be had without the Answers.) 


ALGEBRA. Part Il. By E. J. Gross, M.A., Fellow of 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


KINEMATICS and KINETICS. By E. J. Gross, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. By G. Ricwanpsoy, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester College. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. By J. M.A. 
Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Containing Books I. to VI, one and XII. of Euclid, with 
Exercises and Notes, arranged w the Abbreviati in the C 
University and Local ~ 
Books I. and II., limp cloth, may be had separately, 1s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY. By J. M.A. Small 


8vo. 4s.6d. A KEY, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. By J. M.A. 
Small 8vo. 3s. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By J. Sara, 


M.A. Small 8vo. 3s. 
A KEY to STATICS and HYDROSTATICS. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


BOOK of ENUNCIATIONS for HAMBLIN SMITH’S GEO. 


METRY, ALGEBRA, TRIGONOMETRY, STATICS, and HYDROSTATICS. 
Smail 8vo. 1s. 


AN INTRODUCTION to 


J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. Small 8vo. 


the STUDY of HEAT. By 


RIVINGTONS: WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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